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- POPULATION AND RESOURCES OF 
CAPE COD. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


The recent celebration at Provincetown and Plymouth of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the settlement of New England 
has awakened widespread interest in the history and develop- 
ment of Barnstable and Plymouth counties, where the. early 
settlers first made their homes. In recognition of this interest 
the Department of Labor and Industries has brought together 
in this report considerable information with reference to Barn- 
stable County, which is practically co-extensive with that por- 
tion of the Commonwealth popularly known as “Cape Cod.” 
In a measure this report is supplementary to a report issued 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics in 1897, under the 
title “Social and Industrial Changes in the County of Barn- 
stable.” ? 

The text of this report consists principally of articles con- 
tributed by persons who are thoroughly conversant with the 
several topics discussed by them, and most of whom are residents 
of the Cape for at least a portion of each year. 

The statistical data summarized in the text and presented in 
detail in the Appendix to the report have been compiled by the 
Department from Federal and State reports, with the addition 
of data of recent date which have been furnished, in advance 
of publication, for use in this report. A road map, specially 
prepared for the purpose by the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works, is inserted, and a number of interesting photo- 
graphs, illustrative of Cape Cod scenes and industries, are inter- 
spersed in appropriate places in the text. 

In order to insure homogeneity in the report and to hold it 
within space limitations set by funds available for its publica- 


1 Issued as Part I of the Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor, 1896 (Public Document 
No. 15), pp. 1-104. (Out of print.) 
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tion, it has been found necessary to take rather extreme editorial 
liberties with the contributed articles, even to the extent of 
condensing, or omitting altogether, portions of the material. 
Acknowledgment should be made of the enthusiastic assist- 
ance rendered by Admiral Francis T. Bowles, President of the 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, who arranged for obtaining 
the contributed articles and the illustrations, and who throughout 
the preparation of the report has acted in an advisory capacity. 
The Department is also grateful for the assistance rendered by 
those who have contributed the articles bearing their several 
names. 
_ This special report has been issued in accordance with the 
provisions of General Laws, chapter 149, section 170, which 
reads, in part, as follows: — 


. The commissioner may publish, at such intervals as he deems 
epee: bulletins or special reports relative to industrial or economic 
matters. 


The report has been prepared under the editorial supervision 
of Mr. Roswell F. Phelps, Director of the Division of Statistics, 
who has also contributed those portions of the text of which . 
the authorship is not designated, and has assem Diag the statis- 
tical data presented in the report. | 


E. LEROY SWEETSER, 


Commissioner of Labor and Industries. 


La” 
L « 


II. RETROSPECT. , 
In order that the description of Cape Cod of the present may 


gain interest through contrast with the Cape of earlier days, 
something of the historical background is presented in the fol-. 
.lowing excerpts from an article entitled “Cape Cod and the 


Old Colony,”! by Professor Albert Perry Brigham of Colgate 
University, who has very graciously consented to the reprinting 


of such portions of the article as could be SBPFORTAIE in- 


cluded in this report. 


THe HuMAN GEOGRAPHY OF THE REGION. 


When the Pilgrims arrived on Old Colony shores in 1620, the region was 


not so much a land of mystery as has been supposed. Within twenty 
years there had been visits and explorations by Gosnold, Pring, DeMonts 
with Champlain, and Captain John Smith, and both the Cape and the 


first home of the colonists had each received several names, including those 
which they now bear. For far more than a single generation European 


fishermen had frequented American waters, and there may have been many 
unrecorded visits to the Cape and visions of its shores. The conditions 
were hard enough for the colonists without i imagining them as landing i in 
a wilderness wholly unknown. 


More than is commonly understood, the Cape, like Plymouth, belongs 
to the early Pilgrim period. The fehcieh of sojourn, of exploration, of 
deliberation and endurance in Provincetown Harbor in late November and 


early December links the point of the Cape forever with the major settle- 


ment on the western side of the bay. Within twenty years, also, an ac- 


tive diffusion of occupation had reached far out from the Plymouth center. 
This appears in the migration northward of such foremost Mayflower 
people as William Brewster, Miles Standish, and John Alden, and the oc- 
cupation of lands in the present Duxbury and Kingston, Duxbury gaining 
its name from the ancestral home of the Standishes in England. 


There was a still more extended migration to the south and east, for the 


oldest town on Cape Cod, the town of Sandwich, was settled in 1637, while 
Barnstable, the county seat of Barnstable County, celebrated its two 
hundredth anniversary in 1839. Yarmouth was contemporary with Barn- 
stable in its beginnings, and was the parent town of Harwich, Chatham, 
Dennis, and Brewster. Even Eastham, far out on the Cape and at first 
known as Nauset, was settled as early as 1647, and there were those who, 
unmindful of the limitations of the district, were in favor of moving the 
whole Plymouth Colony thither. Truro was settled about 1700, and Well- 


1 Printed in The Geographical Review, Vol. X, No. 1 (July, 1920). 
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fleet became a separate town fifty years later. Provincetown was merely 
a precinct of Truro in 1714 and did not receive separate incorporation until 
1727. Thus the colonial movement passed from Plymouth down the 
Cape and occupied a century in arriving at the first resting-place of the 
Pilgrims. Then the circuit of the bay was complete, and the southern — 
shore was also occupied by foes: settlements in Falmouth, aaa § and t 
other towns. . 


GrocrAPHic INFLUENCES AFFECTING EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


It is not difficult to find the geographic reasons for the choice of sites 
for Old Colony centers‘of population. The colonists desired a good har- — 
bor, for they expected to live in relations with the-outer world. This they 
found behind the Plymouth beach. They found, also, a strip of land 
which had long been cleared and cultivated by the aborigines. To have 
built their homes in the winter, in the face of sickness and death, and to 
have added to their burdens the clearing of a forest for the next season’s ~ 
planting would have been beyond human power. There were ample sup- 
plies of fresh water, and there was timber at hand for houses and for 
ships. Moreover, Plymouth was in a region almost empty of savages, 
owing to the sweep of a pestilence some years before; and for enemies that 
remained, who might rally for attack, there was an isolated hill affording 
the best facilities for fortification and defense. The soil, for eastern 
Massachusetts, was good, and there were wild fruits, herbs, and fibers. 

Other Old Colony positions offered similar, if less abundant, attractions. . 
Sandwich is in a niche among morainic hills, and has a stream for small 
water power and for the ascent of the herring. Falmouth is on a fertile 
plain at the eastern base of the moraine, close by fresh lakes and inlets 
from the sea. Barnstable is on good soil, by the waters of an ample bay, 
and counted much on the large supplies of salt hay from the Great Marshes. 
Hyannis is at the head of a branch of the great Lewis Bay, and necessarily 
on the southern-shore highway. Chatham was planted in the midst of a 
network of protected waters, and Orleans is at the head of Town Cove, a 
secluded bay which admits the tides to the middle of the Cape. Wellfleet 
stands at the head of its great harbor, once white with sails and affording 
upon its wide acreage of shallow bottoms a home for large crops of qua- 
haugs and oysters. Truro is on the tidal inlet of Pamet River, once a 
good harbor, then destroyed by silting, and now being reopened by the 
dredge. North Truro is the old Pond Village, by a small lake in a bowl- 
shaped hollow, where the dwellers are protected from the fierce winds of 
the outer Cape. Provincetown, late in origin, has outstripped other 
towns of the Cape for reasons that are purely oceanic — harborage, fish- 
ing, and the romance and scenic: beauty of a marine environment. 


a 7 7 ~*~ 
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AGRICULTURE AND FISHING THE First OccuPATIONS. 


The greater part of the Old Colony was covered at least with isolated 
settlements by 1692, the year in which the Colony was merged with that 
of Massachusetts Bay. This is a convenient, if somewhat arbitrary, time 
marker to set off the period of beginnings. Agriculture was the staple 
occupation of the colonists from the very outset. They came without 
even fishhooks or nets for the smaller fish, or apparatus for whales, which 
played around the Mayflower and tantalized the wayfarers with visions 
of unattainable wealth. 

The soils in Plymouth and at other places were pronounced good, even 
to a spade’s depth of true mold in some places. The corn found in Indian 
caches on the outer Cape was a forecast of the ample crops of this essential 
grain which would be raised for many years. Twenty, forty, and even 
fifty bushels per acre were not unusual crops, and the Cape, even the seem- 
ingly dreary and barren Nauset, had corn enough and to spare. It was 
the period of home industry in which all necessities must be met out of the 
home soil, save as trade should provide funds for getting furniture, cloth- 
ing stuffs, and other necessities from the mother country. There were no 
roads or white men to the westward. The Old Colony was not then re- . 
quired to adjust itself to a developing continent that would later stretch 
out behind it to remote seas. | } 

Though the Pilgrims did not come to fish or to sail, they were forced to 
do both by their marine environment. Though the Plymouth fathers 
“sucked the abundance of the seas,’”’ they were never very successful in 
fishing; but they knew the cod, the herring, and the eel, and they did not 
require large appliances for gathering the shellfish of the Plymouth flats 
when the tide was out. From the beginning, and by geographic pressure 
more and more as the generations came and went, they became an ‘‘am- 
phibious”’ people. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WHALING AND THE FISHING INDUSTRY IN THE 
CoLONIAL PERIOD. 


The seventeenth century led into larger growth, along similar lines, 
throughout the remainder of the colonial period to 1776, the year of in- 
dependence. Agriculture of the old type was continued, house industries 
were universal, and small mills and factories were erected. The grist mill 
was imperative, and within a few years of the Mayflower mills were 
built at Plymouth, and then, to save long and laborious journeys, at Sand- 
wich. Surface streams with suitable fall are so rare on the Cape that 
wind power was invoked, and the windmill became a common object in 
the landscape, the few surviving towers being now regarded as among the 
most characteristic reminders of the older days. 

Throughout the colonial period the securing of drift whales engaged the 
interest of all Old Colony men. To watch for drift whales was a distinct 
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part of public duty in Plymouth, and various towns record regulations to 
secure private and town rights in such spoils. Readers of Thoreau will 
recall his diverting comments on the minister who watched the waves for 
this important addition to his meager salary. 

In time boat whaling, for the taking of these creatures in offshore 
waters, became an important enterprise. An official letter to England in 
1688 asserted the great profit of whale killing to the Plymouth Colony. 
The Old Colony was the pioneer in this industry, even Nantucket having 
followed its leadership and sought its instruction. Down to 1700 Nan- 
tucket was the only place outside of the Old Colony that had whaling 
interests. As early as 1737, Provincetown was sending a dozen whalers to 
Davis Strait in the far north. At the opening of the Revolution, Well- 
fleet, Barnstable, and Falmouth had thirty-six whaling vessels, mostly i in 
northern waters. . 

Whaling and other fishing had reached a large development at the end ~ 
of the colonial era. The Old Colony then had more than a thousand ships 
and more than ten thousand men engaged in the work, though Marblehead 
and Gloucester had taken precedence of all Cape towns. Plymouth and 
Chatham were the Old Colony centers, Plymouth having sixty vessels 
and Chatham about half that number. Thus at a time when nearly all 
Old Colony men were trained sailors, they were ready to take, as they did 
take, a large part in driving the French power from North America. 
Equally important was their service in the American navy in the War - 
the Revolution. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY IN THE First HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


This war, however, marked the well-nigh total disappearance of fishing, 

including whaling, from the New England shores. . At the end of the war 
the fishing vessels were few, but of widows and sonless mothers there were 
many in all Cape Cod towns. A picture of the industrial ruin the war 
brought to the Cape is drawn in the plea of Fisher Ames in 1789, explaining 
why, if fishing was so decayed and profitless, the men did not leave the 
region. He said, and it was no uncommon remark in those days, ‘‘ They 
are too poor to live there and are too poor to remove.” 
- There was a recovery in fishing after the Revolution, which, although. 
checked in the War of 1812, assumed large proportions in the first fifty 
years and more of the nineteenth century. Along with fishing grew up 
in the same period that vast and world-wide extension of sea trade which 
is one of the glories of New England history. 

If we take the first century of the Federal period, we may say of Old 
Colony fishing and marine commerce that they reached their supreme de- 
velopment about 1850, and were far down in decline after the Civil War. 
By 1800 the Plymouth shore was lined with fishing structures, and the 
markets were as remote as Spain, Portugal, and the Atlantic islands. At 
about the same time Provincetown had no less than thirty vessels, carrying 
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their voyages as far as Newfoundland and Labrador. Wellfleet trade was 
large, and even Duxbury was building ships and catching cod. There was 
half a century of codfishing in which most Old Colony towns had a part, 
yet to-day one may spend a week in any one of them with a good chance 
of neither seeing nor hearing mention of a codfish. 

With the decline in codfish in the middle of the century, the mackerel 
was taking its place. Wellfleet began her mackerel trade in 1826 and had 
seventy-five schooners in the business as late as 1860. The facts were 
similar as regards cod and mackerel in Dennis, Harwich, and Chatham. 
In the last place, however, nature intervened, and by silting the harbor 
made it impracticable for cod-taking craft, wile the smaller mackerel 
boats could still come and go. 

The great decline in fishing in the twenty-five years following 1850 was 
due to a number of causes. Competition of Great Lakes and Pacific coast 
products was made possible by railroads and cold cars, and the sardines 
canned on the Maine coast slackened the demand for mackerel. The in- 
troduction of seines in place of lines and hooks put the young boys out of 
employment, and they began to abandon the Cape. There was enforced 
idleness in some parts of the year, and the toll of manly life taken in 
those dangerous seas was so terrible that young women hesitated to. 
marry seamen. ‘Thus the dangers of the business, its change in technique, 
and the pressure of outside competition reduced the industry to minor 

importance. 

As a natural concomitant of Cape fishing there grew up a widespread 
salt industry. The Cape shores in the earlier years of the last century 
were lined with simple plants for the evaporation of sea water. This 
manufacture culminated soon after 1850. Then western and foreign salt 
began to contest the market; the lumber for vats, which was Maine pine, 
became more costly, and the business fell off. There were at one time 
several hundred plants with an annual output of a third of a million 
bushels. ‘The last salt plant on the Cape, so far as is known to the writer, 
was operated in Yarmouth as late as 1885. 

Whaling also was at its maximum in the first half of the last century, 
culminating just after 1840. Falmouth, Plymouth, and Provincetown 
were all important whaling centers. For most of the towns the last 
recorded sailings of whalers ranged from 1846 for Barnstable to 1867 for 
Wellfleet. Provincetown still had three whalers in 1906, and there are 
to-day six whalers assessed in Provincetown, but they fit out and land at 
New Bedford. 


CoASTING AND OVERSEA TRADE. 


The same period that saw the great expansion of fishing and whaling 
saw the growth of coasting and oversea trade by those swift sailing vessels 
that were owned in every port of the Old Colony. At the present time 
a single steamship plies between Boston and Provincetown, but only in 
summer time. Plymouth also has a summer boat from Boston. Other- 
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wise the sea is abandoned for the train and the automobile. But condi- 
tions were very different from 1800 to the advent of the Old Colony Rail- 
road. There were Cape residents who were at home in the Orient who 
had never gone to Boston by land. The packets were swift and had regu- 
lar sailings from ports which to-day harbor only the minor craft of small 
fishing or pleasure sailing. 

Ships owned in Brewster, Barnstable, Falmouth, indeed in almost all 
the Cape towns, made voyages to the West Indies, to South America, to 
the ports of the Indian Ocean, of eastern Asia, and of Australia. Thirty 
years ago the villages of the Old Colony were full of retired sea captains, 
who lived in mansions which they or their seagoing ancestors had built. 
At the present time nearly all who took part in this marine life have passed 
away, and the mansions in Barnstable, Yarmouth, Brewster, and other 
villages are occupied by their descendants, either as permanent residents 
or as summer visitors, or have passed into other hands. The old era of 
Cape Cod is closed, — the time when most of her men were trained to the 
hazardous life of the sea, were conversant with remote lands and cities, 
and gained the wide outlook derived from daily experience of the ocean. 


THE DECLINE oF AGRICULTURE AND FisHiInc AFTER THE Civin WAR. 


This great decline in the activities of the Old Colony shores took place 
rapidly after the Civil War. The invention of the steam engine revolu- 
tionized seagoing ships. As they became larger and could only move in 
deeper waters, most of the harbors, being shallow, fell into disuse. The 
railroads brought western commodities into competition with home 
products, and there was a great decline in agriculture. This was also due 
in part to the exhaustion of Cape soils. There are no extensive grasslands 
on the Cape, and the production of grains is small, thus preventing the 
keeping of much live stock and limiting the amount of fertilizer which 
might have served to perpetuate the fertility of the fields. Such exposed 
towns as Truro and Eastham show at the present time few and small 
areas of cultivated land as compared with early days. 

Fishing has concentrated mainly in the larger centers of Boston and 
Gloucester, and the mollusk fisheries have in like manner suffered a long 
decline. Provincetown in Thoreau’s day was filled with drying codfish, 
and scores of ships served the oyster trade of Wellfleet. Proper conserva- 
tion has not been applied to the preservation and development of the edible 
mollusks. The fathers thought them inexhaustible and treated them 
recklessly. The later decades have seen heavy demand and larger pro- _ 
duction, but this at the expense of almost exterminating these forms of life 
in some localities. The increasing paucity is shown by the fact that qua- 
haugs are now tonged off some Cape shores at depths of fifty and sixty 
feet. The fishing sheds and sail makers and boat repairers are few in all 
Old Colony villages, and the ancient docks are falling to decay. 
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Ill, THE WORK OF THE PROVINCETOWN TERCENTENARY 
COMMISSION. 


By Tuomas C. THACHER, CHAIRMAN, 


While there may be some who still believe that the Pilgrims 
first landed at Plymouth Rock, the old settler on Cape Cod well 
knows that the Pilgrims first landed at what is now Province- 
town on November 11 (old style), 1620, and remained there 
for over a month. He knows that at Provincetown occurred 
the first death on record of a white person, and also the birth 
of the first white child, in New England. He is proud of 
the fact that in the cabin of the Mayflower, the very day she 
anchored in Provincetown Harbor, was signed the Immortal 
Compact. ‘This famous document is probably the first written 
instrument in the world providing for a democratic form of 
government, and its keynote is re-echoed in the Declaration of 
Independence and the American Constitution. 

Goodwin, in his history of the Pilgrim Republic, states (page 
65): “Provincetown may justly claim to be the birthplace of 
that ‘free and equal’ government which now spans the con- 
tinent.”’ Bancroft, in his history of the United States (Vol. 1, 
page 310), writes: “This was the birthplace of popular constitu- 
tional liberty.”” In these days, when the spirit of democracy is 
ruling the world, it is well to remember that constitutional 
democratic government had its birthplace in Provincetown Har- 
bor. It is therefore fitting and proper that there should be 
memorials to the Pilgrims both in Plymouth and Provincetown. 
Some of these memorials have already been set up; others are 
on the way toward realization. 

The State of Massachusetts erected in front of the Province- 
town Town Hall many years ago a very simple granite marker 
with a small bronze tablet to commemorate the signing of the 
Compact in Cape Cod Harbor. This memorial is very inade- 
quate. 

The Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association (of which the 
writer is an officer) was incorporated in 1892, and finally suc- 
ceeded, after many years of hard work, with substantial aid 
from the State, Congress, and the public, in erecting the Pil- 
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grim Monument at Provincetown. The State appropriated 
$25,000; Congress, $40,000; and the remainder, amounting to 
about $30,000, came from private gifts, making the total cost 
about $95,000. The corner-stone was laid in 1907, on which | 
occasion President Theodore Roosevelt, Governor Curtis Guild, i 
Ambassador Bryce, Senator Lodge, and others spoke; while 
three years later, in 1910, the monument was dedicated, with 
speeches by President William H. Taft, Governor Eben S. 
Draper, Charles W. Eliot, Senator Lodge, and others. 

The Pilgrim Monument is a simple, dignified granite shaft 
252 feet in height. It is located on the top of Town Hill, in the 
center of the town, and rises far above the clustering housetops. 
The ascent is comparatively easy to the top, where is presented 
a magnificent panorama of Cape Cod, Cape Cod Bay, and the 
Plymouth shore. To the north and northeast one can see the ~ 
extensive holdings of the Commonwealth known as the State 
Province Lands, which extend for several miles to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and are under the excellent care of a State superin- 
tendent. There are spacious grounds about the monument, 
with extensive lawns, all kept in splendid condition, while at 
one end there is an attractive building with rest.rooms and also | 
some interesting historic memorials. 

In 1920 there were 16,000 visitors to this monument, and in 
1921, nearly 22,000. One can hardly imagine the great interest 
which visitors from every part of the United States manifest 
in visiting the old landmarks. After seeing the historic shrines 
of Cape Cod and Plymouth, they undoubtedly return home bet- 
ter citizens. 

The Provincetown Tercentenary Commission was appointed . 
in December, 1919, and about the same time the Federal 
Commission, with Senator Harding, now President, at its head, 
visited Provincetown. A little later Congress appropriated 
$100,000, which, with the $50,000 already appropriated by the 
State, made a total of $150,000 available for use in erecting ~ 
suitable memorials. 

In the early part of 1921 the Tercentenary Commission had 
a survey made at Provincetown by Olmstead Brothers, the 
well-known landscape architects, and another survey by Morse 
& Chase of Haverhill, the engineers employed to do the neces- 
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sary work of the Plymouth Tercentenary Commission, who 
were retained as engineers by the Provincetown Commission. 
The plans were approved in May, 1921, by the Federal and 
State authorities; work was begun late in the summer, and 
such progress has already been made that the work will prob- 
ably be completed by 1923. 

A parking place for automobiles has been provided at the top 
of the hill, and the road leading to the hill, on the east side, 
which was impassable, has been entirely rebuilt and safeguarded 
with a retaining wall. Winslow Street, on the west side, is to 
be widened at the corners where it joins Bradford Street at the 
base of the hill. There has been made, at the base of the hill 
and near the Town Hall, in the center of the town, an approach 
to the monument, forming a simple and dignified civic square. 
This involved the taking of seven buildings in all — three 
dwelling houses, two stores and two garages — located on 
Bradford and Commercial streets. | 

At the northern end of this approach and close to the hill the 
Commission has erected a bronze bas-relief, representing the 
Signing of the Compact, by Cyrus E. Dallin, the distinguished 
sculptor who designed the statue of the Indian known as the 
Appeal to the Great Spirit, in front of the Boston Art Museum, 
and also the statue of Massasoit at Plymouth. At Province- 
town there was no work of art in the form of bas-relief or 
statuary expressing the spirit of the Pilgrims, and the Com- 
mission decided, therefore, to put this bas-relief in a suitable 
setting, where it will bring home to the visitors to Province- 
town the Immortal Compact signed there over three hundred 
years ago. This bas-relief and setting are of about the same 
proportions as the well-known Shaw Monument in front of 
the State House in Boston. The Shaw bas-relief is 14 by 10 
feet, while the Dallin bas-relief is 16 by 9 feet. The Shaw Me- 
morial has a seat on either side of the bas-relief. This me- 
morial has a seat 20 feet in length on either side, and these two 
seats are curved. The material of the Shaw Memorial — 
except, of course, for the bronze of the bas-relief — is Tennessee 
marble, while this is of granite, to harmonize with the Pilgrim 
Monument. 

The grounds comprising this dignified approach are left in a 
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very simple and natural state, and suitable shrubs and flower- 
ing plants have been set out. In addition to the parking place 
for automobiles at the approach, near the top of Town Hill, 
another, in the heart of the town, not far from the Town Hall, 
has been provided. 

Historic spots in Truro, Wellfleet, and Eastham have also 
been properly marked. At Truro the Pilgrim Spring, in the 
extreme northern end of the town, has already been adequately 
designated. At Pond Village, North Truro, where the Pilgrims 
encamped for their second night on American soil, an acre of 
land has been taken and made a simple and natural parkway, 
in the center of which there is a field boulder bearing a bronze 
tablet. Corn Hill, near South Truro, has been marked by a 
suitable memorial, and a small bit of land there has been taken. 
Public-spirited citizens gave the land at North Truro and ~ 
Corn Hill. At Wellfleet, in front of the old church recently 
moved and put up opposite the post office and next to the sum- 
mer home of Governor Cox, a field boulder has been set up, 
and likewise at Mulford’s Cliff, Eastham, the site of the First 
Encounter, where have been taken about two acres of land on 
the dunes opposite Cape Cod Bay. The four bronze tablets 
which mark these four field boulders were designed by John F. 
Paramino, the sculptor who designed the memorial to Norman 
Prince, now in the Massachusetts State House. 

This very briefly completes the Commission’s program on the 
Cape; the major part of its work has been finished. The work 
of the Commission has been a labor of love, to which the 
members have cheerfully devoted many long days. They are 
grateful for the spirit of co-operation manifested by the State 
and Federal officials and by public-spirited citizens of Cape 
Cod and elsewhere. It has been necessary to restrict the pro- 
gram so as to keep well within the limited appropriation, and 
therefore all the plans suggested could not be carried out; but 
the Commission has endeavored to follow a plan which would 
provide something that would not be elaborate or ornate, but 
dignified, beautiful, and simple, and in harmony with the sur- 
roundings, — a worthy and suitable memorial to the Pilgrims. 
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IV. CHANGES IN POPULATION AND INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS. 
1. PopuLattion.} 


General Comparisons. — Barnstable County was incorporated 
June 2, 1685.2. The Provincial Census taken in 1765 (the first 
official census of the county) recorded a population of 12,127. 
The population increased steadily until 1860, when the maxi- 
mum (35,990) was reached. Thereafter the population de- 
creased from census to census until 1895, when 27,654 persons 
were enumerated. The Federal Census of 1900 showed a slight 
increase to 27,826 but this was more than offset by a decrease 
during the next five years to 26,831 in 1905. In 1910 the popu- 
lation had increased to 27,542, and there was a further increase 
to 28,818 in 1915, but in 1920 the population had decreased 
to 26,670, the smallest number of persons enumerated at any 
census since that of 1820, a hundred years earlier. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the last census showed that 
there was a decrease since 1915 in the “year-round population” 
of Barnstable County, it would be by no means correct to 
assume that this decrease in itself is an indication that Cape 
Cod is retrograding; on the contrary, were a census taken in 
the early summer, it would probably be found that the popu- 
lation would be at least double that during the winter months. 
No mere statement of population taken as of January 1, for 
example, can be considered as at all expressing the high regard 
in which the Cape is held by the numerous “part-time resi- 
dents,’ many of whom reside from three to six months in one 
or another of the charming Cape towns. 

' The following table shows the total population of the donne 
in each year when an official census was taken, beginning with 
the Provincial Census in 1765:— 


1 For census data in detail, by towns, in 1920, see Table 1 on pp. 86 and 87. 
2 See Plymouth Colony Laws, Edition 1886, p. 295. 
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PopuLATION OF BARNSTABLE County: Crnsus YEARS, 1765 To 1920. 


Increase 


YEARS aXD CENSUS. i : ened onnpeeee 
PR pe Previous 
nsus. nsus. 
1765 (Prov.)! .  . «| 12,127 - || 1870 (U.8.) 32,774 | —1,836 
1776 (Prov.)!. . .| 15,546 | -+3,419 || 1875 (State) . . .| 32,144 | #30 
1790 (U.8.) . . «| 17,854 |. +1,808 || 1980(U.8.) . . .| 81,807 | —247 
1800 (U.S.) . . .| 19,203 | +1,939 || 1885 (State) . . .| 29,845 | —2,052 
1810(U.S.) . . .| 22,211 | +2,918 || 1890(U.S.) . . .| 29,172 —673 
1820(U.S.) . . .| 24,026 | +41,815 || 1895 (State) . . .| 27,654 | —1,518 
1830 (U.S.) . . .| 28,514 | +4488 || 1900(U.S.) . . .| 27,826 +172. 
1840 (U.8.) . . .| 32,548 | +4,034 |] 1905 (State) . . .| 26,831 —995 
1850 (U.S.) . . .| 35,276 | +2,728 || 1910(U.S.) . . .| 27,542 +711 
1955 (State) . . .| 35,442 +166 || 1915 (State) . . .| 28,818 | +1,276 
1860 (U.8.) . . «| 35,990 +548 || 1920(U.S.) . . .| 26,670 | —2,148 
1865 (State) . . .| 34,610 | —1,380 


1 The Provincial Census returns for 1765 and 1776 have been taken from an abstract of the 
State Census for 1865, in which they were reproduced, with corrections, from printed and 
manuscript returns. 


The decrease in the population of the county during the 
decade 1910 to 1920 may be accounted for, in some measure, by 
the change in date of enumeration. In 1910 the census was 
taken as of April 15, whereas the enumeration in 1920 was made 
as of January 1, the season of the year when many of the 
residents of the Cape are temporarily absent, some of whom find 
employment during the winter months in neighboring indus- 
trial centers (as, for example, in the textile mills in Fall River 
and New Bedford) or avail themselves of the opportunity to 
enjoy a midwinter vacation. 


Color, Race, Natwity, and Sex. — During the decade 1910 to. 


1920 the composition of the population did not show any 
marked change. Based on the total population in the respec- 
tive years, there was an increase in the proportion of native 
whites from 82 per cent in 1910 to 82.7 per cent in 1920; a 
decrease in the proportion of foreign-born whites from 13.7 to 
13.6 per cent; in the case of negroes, a decrease from 3.3 to 
2.8 per cent; and in the case of the fourth group (Indians, 


‘ 
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Chinese, Japanese, and all other), a decrease from 1 to .9 per 
cent. 

On reference to the following table one will observe that 
there was a decrease during the decade 1910 to 1920 in the 
number of persons in each of the classifications, with the excep- 
tion of native whites of foreign parentage and native whites 
of mixed parentage, but the actual numbers in each of these 
two classes were comparatively small. 


POPULATION OF BARNSTABLE County, 1920 anp 1910: By Cotor or 
Race, Nativiry, AND SEx. 


Per Cent 
Increase (++) 

CLASSIFICATION. 1920. 1910. clay 

during 
the Decade. 

Total Population . : : ‘ : z ; 26,670 27,542 —3.2 
Males_. , : ; : : ‘ 7 é 13,118 13,564 —3.3 
Females. : ; ‘ ; ; - , 13,552 13,978 —3.0 
White . ‘ : ‘ F ; = 5 . p 25,701 26,367 —2.5 
Males . , : : : : ¢ 5 ; 12,596 12,915 —2.5 
Females. : ‘ : a‘ ; ; é 13,105 13,452 —2.6 
Native white . ; : . : : : 22,061 22,598 —2.4 
Native parentage 5 ; ; i - 16,122 17,693 —8.9 
Foreign parentage A : : 3 2 3 3,761 2,973 +26.5 
Mixed parentage . 2 y : d 2 2,178. 1,932 +12.7 
Foreign-born white . : 3 : : : A 3,640 8,769 —3.4 

Negro x 2 “4 “ ; ; : ‘ , 740 897 eae WU! 
Males . : , : : F : ; : 411 507 —18.9 
Females. , , ‘ P ; é : 329 390 —15.6 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and all other . A ; 229 278 —17.6 


Citizenship. — The following table shows for Barnstable 
‘County, by sex, the citizenship of persons 21 years of age and 
over in 1920. Of the 17,429 persons, 21 years of age and over, 
13,564 were native born, and of the foreign-born white, 1,467 
were naturalized, making 15,031 who were citizens of the United 
States, not including 406 negroes and 125 persons in the last 
' group (Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and all other), some of 
whom presumably were native born or naturalized. It there- 
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fore appears that at least 86 per cent of the total number of 
persons who had reached the age of 21 were either nates 
or naturalized citizens of the United States. 


CrrizENsHIP — BARNSTABLE County, 1920: By Sex. ae 


Persons 21 YEARS or AGE AND OVER. 


CLASSIFICATION. 
Males. | Females. Total. 
Totals. 8,433 8,996 17,429 — 
Native white, native parentage. “ ; 5,394 5,777 11,171 
Native white, foreign or mixed naterinen : ‘ 1,156 1,237 2,393 
Foreign-born white . . . . . . . 1,577 1,757 8,334 
Naturalized . ‘ : . ; : ; . 583 884 1,467 — 
Pipe manent ges is eee ee 186 20 206 — 
Alien - ; “ Xs 3 : ; : i 781 816 1,597 
Unknown ; . P : : , ; : 27 37 64 
Negro r 4 : A A ; “ ; s 239 167 406 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and all other ; - 67 58 125 


School Attendance. — Data with reference to school attend- 
ance of minors in Barnstable County in 1920 and 1910 are 
presented in the following table. Owing to a change in the 
classification by age groups these data for the two census years 
are not strictly comparable. It is of interest to note, however, 
that the returns for each census showed that a very large per- 
centage of the total number of children of school age were 
reported as attending school. For example, in 1920, 95.2 per 
cent of the total number of children in the age group 7 to 13 
years, inclusive, were attending school, while in 1910, 92.7 per 
cent of the total number in the age group 6 to 14 years, in- 
clusive, were enumerated as school attendants. 
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ScHoon ATTENDANCE — BARNSTABLE County, 1920 anp 1910. 
Sn SS SS SSS 


Total Num- Number Per Cent 
ber in attending attending 
Age Group. School, School. 


Cunsus YEARS AND Acre Grovps. 


1920. 


Under 7 years . : : : : , ; , 3,223 -1 si 
7-13 years, inclusive . : ; if : ; ; 3,341 3,182 95.2 
14 and 15 years . ; ‘ ; : . : = 851 712 83.7 
16 and 17 years . ; 5 ; 3 J ; J 773 414 53.6 
18-20 years, inclusive 4 : : : : if 1,053 247 23.5 

1910. 
6-9 years, inclusive . ; . : : ‘ : 1,797 1,614 89.8 
10-14 years, inclusive : ; . - : . 2,236 2AZT 95.1 


15-17 years, inclusive : A . ‘ it 2 1,270 739 58.2 


1 Not stated. 


Ilhteracy. — Data with reference to illiteracy of residents of 
Barnstable County in 1920 and 1910 are presented in the follow- 
ing table. Of the total number (22,013) of persons 10 years 
of age and over in 1920, 4.6 per cent were illiterate, showing a 
slight decrease in the percentage illiterate when compared with 
the corresponding percentage, 4.8, in 1910. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that for the State as a whole the per- 
centage illiterate for persons 10 years of age and over in 1920 
was 4.7, showing that, notwithstanding the comparatively high 
rate of illiteracy among the foreign-born whites and the negroes, 
the percentage illiterate in Barnstable County was slightly less 
than that for the State as a whole. This was likewise true in 
1910. 

Nearly all of the illiterates, both in 1920 and 1910, were 
foreign-born white persons or negroes, and only 79 native white 
persons, or .4 per cent of the total number of native whites, 
were reported as illiterate in 1920. Of the foreign-born white 
persons in that year, 22.1 per cent were reported as illiterate, 
and of the negroes, 26.6 per cent. Further data are presented 
in the table showing the number and percentage illiterate for 
the age group 21 years of age and over, classified by sex. A 
comparison of the percentages for the several classifications 
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under this age group shows that a larger percentage of the — 
foreign-born white males were illiterate than was true in the 
case of the foreign-born white females, whereas in the case of — 
the negroes a larger percentage of the females were illiterate 
than in the case of the males. | 


ILLITERACY — BARNSTABLE County, 1920 anp 1910. 


1920. 1910. 
CLASSIFICATION. 
w Tote | Aen Biz Cent metals | tes asa 
Total, 10 years of age and over . 22,018 1,008 4.6 22,836 1,104 4.8 
Native white .. . . | 17,740 79 | 18,318 129 ay, 
Foreign-born white . 5 3,571 788 22.1 3,650 789 21.6 
Negro . . . , ; 526 140 26.6 662 185 27.9 
Allothers . ; . ; 176 1 .6 206 1 5 
Males, 21 years of age and over . 8,483 6138 6.1 8,863 606 §.7 
Native white. : : 6,550 32 5 6,743 50 7 
Foreign-born white . ‘ 1,577 405 25.7 1,760 373 21.2 
Negro . . A : x 239 75 31.4 276 83 30.1 
MAliiothers; 0... 67 1 1.5 $4 - : 
Females, 21 years of age and over 8,996 461 6.1 -1 -1 <i 
Native white 2 : : 7,014 28 4 -1 -1 -1 
Foreign-born white . s 1,757 369 21.0 -1 -1 -1 
Negro . : : : : 167 64 38.3 -1 -1 1 
All others . : ; : 58 - - -1 -1 -1 


1 Not available. 


Population, by Towns. — The following table exhibits the 
population of the county of Barnstable by towns for each census 
(Federal and State) beginning with the Federal Census in 1890 
and ending with the Federal Census in 1920. In 1920, as com- 
pared with 1890, a decrease in population of the county as a 
whole is shown, and in each of the 15 towns, except Barnstable, 
Bourne and Falmouth, the population in 1920 was less than in 
1890. These three towns which showed an increase in popula- 
tion are the ones most accessible from the mainland. 
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PoPpuLATION oF CITIES AND Towns or BARNSTABLE County at Eacu 
CENSUS SINCE 1890. 


Countigs, CiTirs, AND 


1920. 1915. 1910. 1905. 1900. 1895. 


OWNS. 

Barnstable County. 26,670 | 28,818 | 27,542 | 26,831 | 27,826 | 27,654 | 29,172 
Barnstable . : : ‘ 4,836 4,995 4,676 4,336 4,364 4,055 4,023 
Bourne . ‘ : <> 2,530 2,672 2,474 1,786 1,657 1,580 1,442 
Brewster ; ; ; ; 688 783 631 739 829 901 1,003 
Chatham. ’ ‘ ‘ 1,737 1,667 1,564 1,634 1,749 1,809 1,954 
Dennis . , : ‘ F 1,536 1,822 1,919 1,998 2,333 2,545 2,899 
Eastham . ‘ ; ‘ 430 545 518 519 502 476 602 
Falmouth . ‘ ‘ ; 3,500 3,917 3,144 3,241 3,500 2,655 | . 2,567 
Harwich : d : : 1,846 2,179 2,115 2,291 2,334 2,532 2,734 
Mashpee : é : : 242 263 270 317 303 330 298 
Orleans . ‘ : : ‘ 1,012 1,166 1,077 1,052 1,123 1,198 1,219 
Provincetown ‘ ; ; 4,246 4,295 4,369 4,362 4,247 4,555 4,642 
Sandwich. : . , 1,458 1,500 1,688 1,433 1,448 1,580 1,819 
Truro . ; . ; : 554 663 655 743 767 815 919 
Wellfleet : ; : oy ae 936 1,022 958 988 968 1,291 
Yarmouth . 2 : , 1,229 1,415 1,420 1,422 1,682 1,655 1,760 


When comparisons are made between the population in 1920 
and 1915 it appears that for the county as a whole there was 
a decrease, and also a decrease in each of the 15 towns, with 
the single exception of Chatham. It is possible that the change 
in the date on which the census was taken from April 1 in 
1915 to January 1 in 1920 may account for the decrease in the 
population of the county and of the several towns (with the 
exception of Chatham), but there does not appear to be any 
authoritative explanation as to the reason why the town of 
Chatham should be the only one of the 15 showing an increase 
in population during the five-year period 1915-20. 

The following statement shows for the county of Barnstable 
and for the several towns the maximum and minimum popu- 
lation during the period 1765 to 1920, and the respective 
years in which the maximum and minimum numbers were 
recorded: — 
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Maximum AND Minimum PopuLATION OF BARNSTABLE COUNTY AND OF 
THE SEVERAL TOWNS DURING THE PERIoD 1765 To 1920. — 


Maximum PopuLaTION. MINIMUM PopPpULATION. 


County AND Towns. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
Barnstable County. 1860 35,990 1765 12,127 
Bamutabler fu. "hy. ie | De 1860 5,129 1765 2,108 

Bourne : : . . : : 1915 2,672 1885 1,363 - 
Brewster . : : 7 F ; 1850 1,525° 1910 631. 
Rearnnor ne sce As as) be 2,710 1765 678 

Dennis 3 ‘ , : ; : 1860 3,662 1800 1,408 . 
Eastham . ; : hs : : 1776 1,899 1920 430 
Falmouth . P i 3 ; ; 1900 3,500 1765 1,063 
Harwich . : ; , . : -1865 3,540 1765 1,681 
Mashpee .. ; s é ‘ * 1870 348 1776 82 
Orleans F : : : ‘ : 1840 1,974 1920 1,012 
Provincetown . ‘ : : ; 1890 4,642 1765 205 
Sandwich . ' 2 : i ‘ 1855 ° 4,496 1765 1,376 
Truro : Z ¥ : A : 1850 2,051 1920 554 
Wellfleet . A ; : . : 1850 2,411 1920 _ (826 
“Yarmouth . ‘ : 7 ; 1860 2,752 1920 1,229 


Considering the entire period from 1765 (the year in which 
the ‘first official census was taken) to 1920, it is found that the 
maximum population of the several towns was recorded in the 
respective years, as follows: — 


Pepe , ) astham 1860 Dennis 
1840 we ete (orleans Yarmouth 

Brewster 1865 . . Harwich 
1850 ed he Truro 1870 . . . Mashpee 
pure Wellfleet 1890 l , . Provincetown 
1855 Vase hce | OANawiCD 1900 a . Falmouth 

Barnstable 1915 : ; . Bourne 
pt : pee 


Likewise, an examination of the population of the several 
towns for the same period, 1765 to 1920, shows that the mini- 
mum population was recorded in the respective years, as 
follows: — 
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Barnstable 1885 é : . Bourne 

Chatham 1910 ; . Brewster 

Falmouth Eastham 
— Harwich Orleans 

Provincetown | 1920 ; ; Truro 

Sandwich Wellfleet 
1776 : . . Mashpee | Yarmouth 
1800 d : . Dennis 


2. INDUSTRIAL PuRSUITS. 


In an article entitled “Cape Cod and the Old Colony,” pub- 

lished in the “Geographical Review” of July, 1920, certain 
paragraphs of which have been quoted in this report,! Pro- 
fessor Albert Perry Brigham has discussed very interestingly 
the early industries of Cape Cod. He there called attention 
to the geographic influences affecting the early settlements, 
described the agriculture and fisheries as the first occupations, 
traced the development of whaling in the early colonial period 
and the fishing industry in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and showed, further, the importance of the coasting and 
oversea trade prior to the introduction of steamboats and rail- 
way transportation. He has also traced the decline of agricul- 
ture and fishing after the Civil War. To complete the story of 
the industries of the Cape, it is necessary merely to show that other 
industries have in a measure taken the place of those which were 
important in the earlier life of the residents of the Cape. 
_ Fishing. — While it must be admitted that the fishing in- 
dustry of the Cape is now much less important than a century 
or even two centuries ago, yet, if one will refer to the article 
in this report by Mr. Arthur L. Millett,? one will be convinced 
that the fisheries of Cape Cod are by no means unimportant 
at the present time. The latest census of fisheries in Massa- 
-chusetts was that taken by the Commonwealth in 1915, and, 
while the returns are not of very recent date, they have, never- 
theless, been presented in this report.* 

Agriculture. — Likewise, agriculture on Cape Cod, while not 
furnishing continuous employment to as large an element of 


1 See pp. 7 to 12. 

2 See article entitled ‘‘The Fisheries of Barnstable County,”’ by Arthur L. Millett, on pp. 39 
to 49. . 

3 See Table 4 on pp. % to 99. 
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the population as formerly, nor conducted as in the old days on 
the general plan of all-round farming, is coming into promi- 
nence because of the development of certain branches of the 
industry, such as the raising of cranberries, strawberries, and 


poultry on a large scale and by improved methods, and refer- 


ence may be made at this point to the articles on these several 
subjects appearing under the general title “Agriculture on 
Cape Cod.’”! In the Appendix to this report data having refer- 


ence to agriculture in Barnstable County in 1920, with com- 


parable data for 1910, are given.’ 


Manufacturing. — Manufacturing cannot be considered as 


one of the important industries on Cape Cod, but there are 
indications that employers are beginning to realize that for 


certain branches of manufacturing there are industrial oppor-_ 


tunities in a number of the Cape towns which can well be 
utilized. During the winter months, particularly, there is 
available a large supply of labor, some of which already is being 
employed in the textile mills in New Bedford and Fall River. 
According to the State census of manufactures there were in 
Barnstable County, in 1920,3 39 manufacturing establishments 
which, in that year, manufactured product valued at over a 
million and a half dollars, but in most instances these estab- 
lishments were small and furnished employment to only a few 
persons. In fact, the plant of the Keith Car and Manufactur- 
ing Company, located at Sagamore in the town of Bourne, 
is the only large manufacturing establishment in the county. 
Some years ago the manufacture of salt was an important in- 
dustry, but for a number of years none of the numerous salt 
plants which dotted the shores have been operated. A new 
industry — that of the manufacture of imitation or artificial 
pearls from the scales of a native fish, the alewife (herring) — 
has been established at the Priscilla Laboratory in Hyannis. 
The fish are taken by hand nets as they make their way up 
fresh-water streams into the headwaters. The scales are re- 
moved and subjected to certain manufacturing processes which 
finally result in producing an artificial pearl which has the 
appearance of the natural pearl. According to a circular issued 
by the manufacturers, their product, known as “ Priscilla 


1 See pp. 28 to 38. 2 See Table 2 on pp. 88 to 92. 3 See Table 3 on p. 93. 
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pearls,” is being sold with marked success throughout the 
country. 

Other Employment. — One of the industries of the Cape which 
is rapidly gaining in importance is that to which a citizen of 
one of the Cape towns has applied the term “the entertain- 
ment of summer visitors.”’ With the influx of an increasingly 
large summer population, opportunity has been afforded to the 
“year-round”’ residents of the Cape to dispose locally of much 
of the produce of their farms and market gardens, and in other 
ways to profit through catering to the needs of the many who 
sojourn there for a time. The principal hotels of the Cape, a 
list of 89 of which is presented in this report,! provide a total 
of over 3,100 rooms, and in addition to these there are numerous 
boarding houses and private homes where summer visitors can 
find accommodations. There is hardly a seashore village which 
has not its summer colony, and every year many additional 
summer cottages are erected by local contractors and building 
tradesmen. 


1 See Table 6 on pp. 101 to 105. 
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V. AGRICULTURE ON CAPE COD. 


By WILFRID WHEELER AND GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 


There was a religious book published in the eighteenth cen- — 
tury under the title “Sandy Foundations Shaken.” Some such | 
title might be given to an article expressing, if not extolling, 
the agricultural possibilities of Cape Cod in this first quarter 
of the twentieth century, and this for the simple reason that 
in the minds of most Americans Cape Cod consists of a railroad 
and a State automobile highway entirely surrounded by sand. 
That any one could raise anything more than a “disturbance” 
or a few turnips or some fish or Yankee children on Cape Cod 
may be, to some people, a matter of hard proof. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to demonstrate that industry in agriculture 
on Cape Cod is well rewarded. 

Thousands of visitors come to Cape Cod each year to enjoy 
its scenic charms. How much more real that beauty becomes 
when it acts as an inspiration in the daily life of the farmer 
and his household! Many of the homes on Cape Cod have re- 
mained for generations in the possession of the same families, - 
not simply because there is a living to be gained, but because — 
beauty surrounds the making of that living day after day, and 
year after year. Even the house has a quaint and satisfying © 
charm, with its white paint and green trimmings, its sloping 
roof, with chimney in the middle, its square, small-paned win- 
dows, and its two small, eye-like windows over the front door, 
where hangs the old brass knocker — a type of house duplicated 
many times in the circuit from Boston around by Plymouth 
through Sandwich, Hyannis, and Woods Hole. It is a dwelling 
that in itself spells comfort and history and home and America. 
Usually pine woods surround the farmhouse, and the ploughman 
or the driver of the modern tractor can enjoy the scent of those — 
pines as he ploughs. Down there, visible over the pine-tree 
tops, there may be a lake, for ponds and lakes are numerous on 
Cape Cod — lakes wherein abound fresh-water perch, pickerel 
and bass; lakes where one feels as far removed from crowded 
centers as on a Scottish loch; lakes with Indian names like 
Ashumet, Coonamessett, or Mashpee, or simple Yankee names 
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John’s Pond, Great Pond, or Jenkins Paral And more 
~ than this, the sea is not far from any door. Thus on Cape 
Cod, while tilling the soil, one may gain his living in an en- 
vironment reminding him always of the variety and wonders of 
nature. 

Everywhere on the Cape scenes beautiful and interesting are 
within easy reach. Smooth State highways radiate to all main 
points, while winding wood roads summon to unfrequented 
spots, and little harbors full of sailboats come unexpectedly into 
view, beckoning to wider views of the sea where big liners pass. 
In a few hours one may travel from Boston to any point on the 
Cape by train or automobile, and it is hoped that soon steamers, 
passing through the Cape Cod Canal, will stop at some point 
along its route, thus bringing the region into close touch with 
Boston, New York, and distant points. These advantages 
of situation and transportation mean that even the smallest 
farmer can readily reach the numerous city markets within a 
district having a population of over two million persons, all 
living within a radius of sixty miles from the westerly end 
of the Cape. Furthermore, there is a market at his very 
door, for along the main highways the thrifty householders 
have set up artistic little booths or stands, and motorists may 
stop and take home with them fruit and vegetables, either a 
small supply or larger quantities for canning and preserving. 
This kind of trade, now very active and steadily growing, in- 
sures the farmer against loss of perishable goods, and affords an 
important source of revenue. If, after exhausting all these op- 
portunities for trade, he still has produce to sell, he will find 
preserying companies near at hand where he can dispose of his 
surplus at very fair market prices. He need never fear, there- 
fore, that at the close of the season he will have on hand an un- 
sold stock of produce. There can hardly be anywhere in the 
United States a farming region where farmers, producing either 
on large or small scale, have so many outlets to good markets 
or where those markets are so readily accessible. 

These opportunities have been taken advantage of, not only 
by the old settlers, and by new energetic, businesslike farmers of 
American stock, but also by Portuguese who have been quick 
to see and grasp the agricultural opportunities here offered 
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to every member of the family, even to the small boys and girls. 


These new settlers, Pilgrims of this later age, have a fine spirit - 


of self-reliance, and are developing into worthy American citi- 
zens. ‘Twenty-five years ago they began to come, and every- 


where now one may see their prosperous farms and well-built — 


homes. They engage in the cultivation of strawberries during 
the spring; in the summer they gather blueberries (a wild but 
profitable crop); and in the autumn whole families of these 
new settlers engage in gathering cranberries, the most impor- 
tant farm product on the Cape. Incidentally, it may be said 
that the presence of so many of these industrious people en- 
ables those farming on a larger scale to find ready help for hire 
when needed, and goes far to solve the vexing problem of farm 
labor. But the main fact is that the Portuguese farmer has 
made farming pay on the Cape and made it pay well. This 
fact is of great significance; for if these people, beginning with 
both limited knowledge and limited means, have made such a 
notable success of agriculture on Cape Cod, the conclusion is 
inevitable that such success is due, not simply to the industry of 
the people, but to the response of the soil, weather conditions, 


and all other circumstances that combine to reward farming . 


effort. 

Cape Cod had been allowed to grow up in huge tracts of 
wild brush land. The soil has been enriched by leaf mold for 
a long period. It was this rich land that the Portuguese re- 
deemed, and much of the same sort of land still remains for 
those ready to do easy clearing and then to plant and cultivate. 
This clearing of brush land is not difficult. The small ax and 
the brush fire will do much of it, and the modern tractor will 
pull large stumps and trees. It is not necessary that each 
farmer should own his own tractor, for in some localities a 
tractor and driver can be hired by the day from neighboring 
farmers, who in true community spirit let them out for general 
use. 

This brings us to another of the attractive features of farming 
on Cape Cod. Owing largely to the fact that this is a region 
set apart within well-defined limits, and thus given a peculiar 
kind of unity, there is a community spirit of enterprise, energy, 
and helpfulness which robs agriculture of its usual loneliness, 
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and makes every farmer feel that he can rely on neighbors for 
help when necessary, and that their prosperity will contribute 
to his prosperity as his will contribute to theirs. Added to 
this helpful farming morale, which probably is not to be found 
to an equal degree anywhere else, there is the encouraging at- 
titude of other interests. All of the Cape’s business interests 
stand back of the farmer and help him because they depend in 
turn on the farmers. The banks are willing to lend money 
because they have confidence in the Cape itself. Thus the 
prosperity of this region is soundly based, not only upon the 
fruitfulness of the soil, but also upon the co-operation of the 
people. There are conditions, of course, in the western States 
of our country that make for very large fortunes, provided a 
farmer can meet those conditions with large initial outlay and 
be independent of others. But on Cape Cod there is a general 
level of prosperity that can be more easily and quickly reached 
on account of the binding of all the agriculturists together in 
a somewhat limited and distinct geographical area. The Cape 
does not ask for, and does not require, the long years of lonely 
and dreary waiting for fair profits that other parts of our 
country demand of the settler, for the soil readily responds with 
its bounty to the plough and the hoe. 

Other conditions also are favorable. The Cape never suffers 
from destruction of crops by hurricane, storms, or swollen 
rivers. An early or late frost may occasionally do some dam- 
age, but only rarely. Nature goes a steady gait here, and the 
farmer need fear no calamitous surprises. Severe drought is 
infrequent, while the rainfall is of that frequent and normal 
kind that crops and farmers most need. The best evidence 
that both weather and the soil are favorable to production is 
found in the fact that asparagus, which requires a dry, sandy 
soil, is one of the Cape’s largest crops, while berries, which re- 
quire much early rain, are almost as large a crop. 

The variety of harvests is evident from what has thus far 
been said, but when certain staple products are mentioned, the 
actual possibilities of Cape Cod farming become still clearer. 
No better potatoes are raised or more bushels to the acre than 
here, corn is successfully raised, and apples are abundant. In 
one case a small and much neglected orchard produced a hun- 
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dred dollars’ worth of apples after one inexpensive pruning. 
With the possible exception of peach trees, all fruit trees thrive 
on the Cape and quickly repay even moderate care. | 

Is it not, therefore, remarkable that in recent years this 
region has emerged from the mist of history, out of the historic 
curio class, out of the passive traditional museum type, and ~ 
has become a productive agricultural community! Is it not 
remarkable that land values have increased, and that those 
who come to visit historic sites or to enjoy a summer at the 
seaside wonder at the sound of the tractor in the fields, at the 
abundant harvest, and the great quantities of fruits and vege- 
tables that are hurried away over smooth roads to waiting 
markets! 2 

The community welcomes the new farmer because it is con- 
fident that he is almost certain to succeed. And the Cape 
needs the new farmer because her resources have not yet been 
exhausted, and because there is still rich territory waiting to 
respond to energy and toil under the most attractive and fa- 
vorable conditions. For Horace Greeley’s famous dictum, “Go 
West, young man,” there is another that is full of promise: 
“Cape Cod rewards you.” 


1. CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


By WILFRID WHEELER. 


Wild cranberries are native on Cape Cod, having been found 
originally on the borders of shallow ponds. The surface of the 
Cape, with its numerous ponds and lakes formed by glacial | 
action and its extensive swamps, provides natural conditions 
very favorable to the growth of this fruit. From about 1850, 
when large areas of fresh swamp were cleared, drained, and 
made into cranberry bogs, the cranberry crop has increased in 
importance, till it has now become the principal income pro- 
ducer of the agriculture of Cape Cod. In fact, many of the 
trim and well-kept houses of the Cape, which give few indica- 
tions of a business activity connected with them, have been 
built and kept up with the proceeds of the cranberry crop. 
The total area under cultivation in Barnstable County is about 
3,000 acres. The average crop is about 70,000 barrels. 


Cape Cod strawberries grown on land reclaimed from the woods only two years ago. 


A duck farm in Orleans, on Cape Cod. 


Reclaimed marsh land at Wellfleet, on Cape Cod. 
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| Un n til about 1880 the crop was picked by hand, and furnished 
lab r to a large number of women and children, some of whom 
ie from outside the Cape. Since that time the crop has 
en gathered by means of scoops. On a good bog a skillful 
, handling a scoop, can pick fifty bushels in a day. A 
pecker has been invented, and is now being experi- 
developed by the Cranberry Sales Company. For- 
as individual bog owners separated, culled, and packed 
own berries; they then marketed them through commis- 
houses, or sold them to the runners who visited the Cape 
ue Bee besinning of the picking season, September 1. Nowadays 
_ the bulk of the crop is prepared, packed, graded, and marketed 
by. the New England Cranberry Sales Company, a very suc- 
cessful co-operative sales corporation, with head offices at Mid- 
dleborough and packing houses in various places. 


é| 2. THE STRAWBERRY INDUSTRY. 


By WILFRID WHEELER. 


The Bai of the strawberry industry in Falmouth dates 
4 back to the agricultural discovery of this section by the Portu- 
_ guese about 1895, when sailors from the Cape Verde Trading 
_ Fleet settled here and cut their small farms out of the woods. 
_ The development of the industry was very slow at first, and 
_ it was not until about 1910 that berries were grown to any 
ze great extent. : 

_ About that time the successful culture of the strawberry and 
~ the fair financial returns attracted many others to this section, 
and all went well for about three years, when poor marketing 
pencitions made the crop a very unprofitable one. The farmers 
who had been successful were almost forced to sell out, as the 
i Patrawberry . was the main source of their income. 

Fortunately, these men believed in the benefits of working 
together and of selling and buying as one unit. They became 
convinced that the only hope of continuing successfully in the 


‘company. This they proceeded to do in 1915; and while the 
first year’s sales by the Cape Cod Strawberry Growers’ As- 
sociation were not very encouraging, yet from this rather slow 
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beginning the members have been able to build up their or- 
ganization, so that the strawberry crop has become the crop 
that is surest to produce good returns, and the one that has 
paid off the farm mortgages. The shipments each year average 
around 75 cars, containing from 200 to 300 crates of 60 quarts 
each, or from 12,000 to 18,000 quarts. ‘The season’s shipment 
in 1921 totaled over 500,000 quarts, exclusive of the berries 
sold locally. 

Probably no section of the United States is more favorably lo- 
cated for the production of very high-class strawberries. The 
soil is a natural fruit soil, light enough to be easily worked, yet 
heavy enough to withstand drought. Very little fertilizer is 
needed, although what is used has produced excellent results. 
A very mild winter climate insures the plants from excessive 
cold, and makes the farmers’ task of covering very light. 

Nearly all of the strawberries are. grown on new land. The 
usual practice has been to clear the land of trees and stumps 
during the winter, to plough the ground in the spring, and to 
set out the strawberry plants as soon as weather conditions 
permit. No irrigation of this land is practiced. 

_ The varieties grown at present are Echo, Howard No. 17, ° 
Abington, King Edward, and Big Joe. Fortunately most of 
these varieties are splendidly adapted to the soil and retain 
their freshness well when shipped. | 

Pickers are easily obtained in normal times. Every farmer 
has some friends in the city who like to take a vacation about 
strawberry time, and so it is not hard to gather a group of 
people from the cities to come and help in the harvesting. 
Practically all of the fruit goes to Boston by freight, although 
some is sold in the New Bedford market. 

Very few of the farmers have more than one acre of fruit; 
but this acre receives the utmost care and attention, so that 
every plant in it is a producing plant. It is therefore not 
strange that they get large yields, often as high as 300 bushels 
to the acre, and that returns of $1,200 per acre are not rare. 

The Cape Cod Strawberry Growers’ Association, which ships 
by far the largest amount of fruit, employs strictly business 
methods, and is a splendid example of what can be done by a 
body of men organized for a definite purpose and all growing 
the same crop. 
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3. Cape Cop Farm Bureau. 


By L. B. Bosron, County AGricuLTURAL AGENT. 


This Bureau, organized January 20, 1916, with present head- 
quarters at Hyannis, is a voluntary organization of people en- 
gaged in farming, and has for its object the promotion of the 
economic and social interest of agriculture. It is non-secret, 
non-partisan, non-sectarian. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress 


) known as the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, the Bureau co-operates 


with the Federal government, which extends financial assistance 


and supervises certain phases of activity carried on by the field ° 
agents. 

Field agents are employed to give instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home economics to persons 
not attending or not resident at a State agricultural college, and 
to impart to such persons information on said subjects through — 


_ field demonstrations, publications, and other means. 


* 


‘Since the organization of the Bureau in 1916, more than 
500 meetings throughout the country have been held, attended 
by approximately 12,000 persons. These meetings have in- 
eluded poultry, dairy, crop, field, and orchard meetings; cloth- 
ing, millinery, canning, and nutrition meetings; farmers’ days, 
demonstrations, extension schools, grange, local fairs, etc. 

Assistance has been given in organizing a County Poultry 
Association, a local Grange, a Farm Loan Association, a Co- 
operative Buying Association, four local Agricultural Associ- 
ations, and a Chamber of Commerce. 

Field demonstrations have been given on green manuring and 
crop rotation, soil testing, milk testing, the use of lime, the 
growing of legumes, fertilizer testing, seed corn selection, potato 
variety testing, breeding of pure stock, orchard pruning, and 
orchard spraying. 

In the schools young people have been encouraged to take 


‘up productive home work; farmers have been visited and in- 
‘dividual assistance has been given in regard to miscellaneous 
matters; in the homes helpful suggestions have been offered in 


7 
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‘ 


household management work; and canning demonstrations, and 
classes in health and nutrition work, and in the making of 
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j 
clothing and millinery, have been conducted generally through- | 


out the country for the benefit of the women. 
Pure-bred stock, good seed, miscellaneous supplies, fertilizer, 


machinery, etc., have been located; orders have been pooled 
for economy in buying; and assistance has been given in find-— 


ing a market for surplus products. 

Farm laborers and estate managers have found employment 
through the help of the Farm Bureau. 

Swine have been vaccinated against.cholera; poultry tested 


a 
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for white diarrhea; and various minor ailments have been — 


diagnosed. 
The Bureau has co-operated with various local organizations, 


including the Chamber of Commerce, the District Nurses, local 


Agricultural Societies, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention — 


of Cruelty to Children, Young Men’s Christian Association, 


Boy Scouts, Cape Cod Health Bureau, Cape Cod Poultry 


Association, County Fair Association, public schools, normal 
school, etc. 

Approximately 75,000 circular letters and 10,000 personal 
letters have been mailed. The agents have traveled about 
120,000 miles during the past six years, received more than. 
15,000 office calls, answered about 60,000 telephone calls, and 
made about 2,000 farm and home visits. 


4. Cape Cop Pouttry ASSOCIATION. 


By E. E. Smiru, SEcRETARY. 


Cape Cod is a natural poultry section. Its well-drained soil 
is suitable for the production of home-grown feeds. The rela- 
tively mild open winters permit free range, which produces 
vigorous stock; they also permit early hatching, which is con- 
ducive to egg production at the season of highest prices. 

The Cape Cod Poultry Association was organized March 19, 
1921. It now has 101 members. All the towns of Barnstable 


County, except Mashpee, Eastham, Wellfleet, and Province- — 


town, are represented in its membership. 

The following lines of work have been accomplished: — 

1. The association has been incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts. 
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It has adopted an original and unique trade-mark, which 
mi nay be copyrighted for the use of its members. 
ee 3. Marketing problems have been investigated, and a study 
: has. been made of local poultry products and conditions. 
_4. A poultry show, demonstrating the superiority of the local 
Seouliry products, was held at Barnstable on December 7 to 9, 
1921. | 
5. Poultry improvement work has been carried on, with the 
assistance of the Farm Bureau, by means of a “Poultry Pil-— 
_grimage,” laying contests, and local shows. 
6. The name and fame of the association have helped to ad- 
vertise it outside its own territory. It has become the model 
of another similar organization in Connecticut. 


| 5. THe CooNAMESSETT RANCH. 


By WILFRID WHEELER. 


The Coonamessett Ranch Company has been organized to 
assist in the development of the agricultural possibilities of 
_ Cape Cod. The company controls about 14,000 acres of land 
' in the towns of Bourne, Sandwich, Mashpee, and Falmouth. 
_ The headquarters of the ranch is in the northern part of Fal- 
- mouth, known as Hatchville. At the present time the company 
is engaged in extensive land-clearing operations, besides working 
- about 500 acres in crops of various kinds. 

It has been the aim of this organization to demonstrate the 
value of Cape Cod lands in the production of all the ordinary 
is crops; and i in this respect the company has been success- 


housed in a modern barn, and the milk is handled with equip- 
“ment of the latest type. A large market garden, with green- 
houses, is operated to supply the summer residents with the 
very best of fresh vegetables and fruit. About 20 acres of the 
soil thus used is irrigated. 

The ultimate object of the company is to induce new farmers 
‘to locate in this section, because it is believed that farming 
operations on a large or small scale can be successfully con- 
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VI. THE FISHERIES OF BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 


By ArtrHur L. Miuiert, Stare Inspecror or Fisx. 


Nature and destiny combined years ago in ordaining that 
Barnstable County should occupy a prominent niche in the 
fisheries hall of fame. Comprising that part of Cape Cod that 
forms the bent arm of Massachusetts, thrust far out into the 
ocean, Barnstable County ends at Provincetown in the attitude 
of an open hand beckoning all hardy mariners to the fish-laden 
waters and mollusk-filled flats that gird her sandy shores. 

It is very doubtful whether any bit of seacoast of similar 
area is more advantageously situated for fishing purposes than 
that part of Cape Cod which bears upon its sandy surface the 
towns and villages of Barnstable County. Certain it is, no 
similar tract has at its very front and back doors a greater 
abundance and variety of food and bait fishes. Prolific fishing 
grounds line its shores all the way around its striking arm-like 
contour, — grounds that for over three centuries have yielded 
generously of their finny treasure and are still producing in 
| goodly measure for the hardy fisherman. 

Although Barnstable county has prospered with her fisheries, 
she has also paid the inevitable toll of the Storm God of the 
seas. Many a hardy mariner has set forth from her ports 
never to return; many a fine craft with all on board has gone 
down in the rush and swirl of raging waters, its requiem sung 
by the raging tempest as the seething seas closed over it; many 
a family fireside has lost its stalwart supporter; many a 
mother has mourned for her boy, whose only shroud was ocean’s 
depths; many a widow and orphan have looked from the 
weather-stained cottage that was home, out across the un- 
answering waters, in vain. From the shore, up the path, has 
come no familiar figure, no sturdy step. The sea had taken its 
toll. 

Let us look back for a moment into the chapter of sorrow. 
In 1837, 78 men perished who belonged to the fishing towns of 
Provincetown, Truro, Wellfleet, Eastham, Orleans, Chatham, 
Harwich, Brewster, Dennis, Yarmouth, Barnstable, Fa mouth, 
and Sandwich; and, in these 13 towns, 914 widows were ascer- 
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tained to be then living. In the great gale of October, 1841, 
the town of Truro alone lost 57 men whose homes were within 
a circuit of two miles; 27 of them were married and only 8 were 
over thirty years old. The population of Truro at that time 
was about 1,900, and the number of widows 105. Twenty- 
eight men who belonged to Dennis were lost in the same gale, 
of whom but 6 were over thirty years old and 9 left families. 
In one day immediately after this storm nearly or quite 100 
bodies were picked up on the shores of Cape Cod and buried. 

But fishing to-day is not attended with the dangers or hard- 
ships of earlier times. As is not the case in many regions 
famous in the annals of fishing, the Cape Cod fisherman needs 
no large schooner in which to pursue his calling. He is not 
obliged to leave the family hearthstone feeling that he shall be 
gone for a week or a month before returning with his catch. 
The fisheries of Barnstable County are of the day-by-day order. 
The fishing grounds are almost in sight of home, and some 
actually in the comparatively placid harbors. The Barnstable 
fisherman can set forth in the early morning easy in the 


knowledge that, barring accidents, he may expect to return , 


with his catch before the evening meal is spread. A day, or | 
two days at best — one night or two nights out — this gen- 
erally tells the story and illustrates the peculiarly fortunate po- 
sition of Barnstable County with relation to some of the finest 
fishing spots on the North Atlantic coast. , 

And what is said of the marine fisheries applies also in the 
main to the mollusk fisheries of the Cape. Scarcely a town in 
the county but has its oyster, scallop, or quahaug fisheries, 
and some have all three. “Cape” oysters are noted far and 
wide for their distinguishing flavor, and “Cape”’ scallops are 
equally famous. Lobsters, too, abound in close-at-hand waters, 
and the annual catch of the county is large. 

A mere glance at the water boundaries of Barnstable County 
will serve to show the great value from the standpoint of fish- 
eries of its unique location. The western shore, or shoulder, is 
skirted by Buzzards Bay, while Vineyard and Nantucket sounds 
lave its southern boundary as far as the crook of the elbow, at 
which, where Chatham is situated, it makes a turn to the 
north, reaching the “finger”? at Provincetown, the tip end of 
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_ Cape Cod. Thence, following the inside of the arm down to the 

elbow and around to the westward to the shoulder aghin, all 

_ this long reach is bordered by the fish-bearing waters of Cape 

; Cod Bay and Barnstable Bay. At the shoulder the Cape Cod 

_ Canal cuts through from Cape Cod Bay to Buzzards Bay, so 
that but for the connecting bridges Barnstable County could 
fairly be termed an island. Beside these close-at-home fish 
waters, practically every town in the county is near favorite 
offshore fishing spots on three of its four sides. 

Such, then, has been the part that Nature has played in 
blessing the fisheries of this county with unusual advantages of 
situation. Let us now consider for a moment how Destiny co- 
operated with Nature in bringing these fisheries to fruition and 
fame — a story, indeed, not lacking in romance. 

Arriving in these waters in 1602, Gosnold, the first English- 
man to sail directly across the ocean to this part of the con- 
tinent, dropped anchor off land which he called “Shoal Hope.” 
While there he saw “sculls of herring, mackerel, and other small 
fish in great abundance,” and also caught a “great store of 
codfish.” He quickly changed the name of the land near by to 
Cape Cod; and although later Prince Charles changed the 
name to Cape James, in honor of his father, the fitting name 
applied by Gosnold has persisted. 

Brereton, one of the associates of Gosnold, in writing the 
story of the latter’s adventures, says of the fishing grounds off 
Cape Cod: — 


Surely, I am persuaded that in the months of March, April, and May, 

_ there is upon this coast better fishing, and in as great plenty as in New- 

foundland; for the sculls of mackerel, herrings, cod and other fish that 

we daily saw as we went and came from the shore, were wonderful; and, 

_ besides, the places where we took these cod (and might in a few days have 

laden our ship) were but seven fathoms water and within less than a league 

_ of the shore, when in Newfoundland they fish in forty and fifty fathoms 
_ water, and far off. 
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‘The reports of Gosnold and Brereton were later verified by 
~ such early adventurers as Captain John Smith and others, and 
j eighteen years after Gosnold came the Pilgrims to anchor their 
_ Mayflower off the same Cape Cod and find for themselves 
{ that all that Gosnold and his associates and Smith had written, 
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and also all that Smith and Weston had told them as to the 
richness of the fisheries, was happily true. Surely Cape Cod 
was rightly named, for through more than three centuries it 
has lived up to the claims of the early discoverers and oA PLIES 
of its fisheries. 

The first restrictions upon the catching of fish in the waters 
about Cape Cod were passed by the Plymouth court in 1650. 
The mackerel, bass, and herring fisheries of the Cape were 
held by the government of Plymouth Colony as public prop- 
erty, and the profits thereof were appropriated to public uses. 
The records show that fishing privileges were granted from time 
to time to individuals who paid stipulated sums for them, and 
that a part of the fund to support the first free school estab- 
lished by the Pilgrims was obtained in this way. This school 
was opened in 1671. “This,” says Sabine, in his Principal 
Fisheries of the American Seas, printed in 1853, “is a most 
interesting incident: the Cape which afforded the first shelter 
to the fathers, supported the first public seminary for the edu- 
cation of the children.” It is interesting, too, to note that 
in 1689 the rent of the Cape Cod fishery was added to the ap-. 
propriation for magistrates’ salaries for that year. 

Impelled by necessity, the fishermen of Massachusetts were 
forced early in the Revolution to commence the manufacture 
of salt from sea water for preserving their large fish catch, and 
here again Barnstable County made history. After others at 
Boston and elsewhere had made unsuccessful attempts, it was 
left to Captain John Sears of Dennis to succeed. _ 

Again, to quote Sabine: — 


He constructed a vat with rafters and shutters, so arranged as to exclude 
the rain in storms, and to expose the sea-water to the action of the sun in 
pleasant weather. The first year he obtained only eight bushels of salt. 
His neighbors called his invention “Sears’s Folley”’; yet he persevered. 
The second year he made thirty bushels of salt. The fourth year, instead of 
pouring water into his vat from buckets, he introduced a hand-pump. In 
1785, at the suggestion of Major Nathaniel Freeman, of Harwich, he con- 
trived a wind-pump, which he continued to use, and which saved a vast 
deal of labor. In 1793 Mr. Reuben Sears, of Harwich, invented covers for 
salt vats, to move on shives, or small wheels, as in ships’ blocks. 

Five years later Mr. Hattil Kelley, of Dennis, constructed a new kind of 
vat, and a new method of moving the covers. Various changes were made 
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___ by different persons subsequently; and the manufacture of salt from sea- 


water, by solar evaporation, became extensive, and profitable. Captain 


_ John Sears was assisted in the improvements in his works by Captain Wil- 


liam, Captain Christopher Crowell, and by Captain Edward Sears, of 
Dennis. They resigned to him whatever claims they might have had for 
their aid; and in 1799 he obtained a patent from the government. His 
right was, however, disputed by others, who asserted that he made no 
“new discovery”’. 

In 1802 the number of salt-works in the County of Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts, was 136, containing 121,313 feet. These works were estimated 
to produce, annually, salt of the value of $41,700. The business increased 
rapidly; and in 1832 the number of feet of salt-works, in the same county, 
was 1,425,000; the quantity of salt manufactured, 358,250 bushels. The 
reduction of the duty on the foreign article, and other causes, produced a 
great change in the value of this product. In 1834 the manufacture was 
ruinously depressed; and salt-works, which for many years previously, had 
been considered valuable, as affording a certain income, could hardly be 
sold at prices above the cost of the materials used in constructing them. 


Down through the years following the War of 1812, the fish- 
eries of Barnstable County were, on the whole, successfully and 
profitably conducted, and large and ever-increasing fleets of 
sturdy fishing crafts were employed in the bank cod and 
mackerel fisheries of almost every town on the Cape. In ad- 
dition, there were many fleets of small boats engaged in daily 
fishing on the grounds near the shore, the trap and weir fishery 
was extensive, and the alewife fishery, one of the earliest fish- 
eries of the county, grew to large proportions. Thus the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century found all these various kinds of 
fishing being profitably carried on. Later, while trap and weir 
fishing was well kept up, the alewife fishery, because, perhaps, 
of insufficient regulation and overfishing, showed signs of de- 
clining. Then, too, the fleets of large, handsome schooners 
which had graced every Cape Cod harbor for years gradually 
decreased in number, until in 1890 but a remnant remained of 
this Cape fishing fleet that in 1851 numbered 359 sail, aggre- 
gating 24,715 tons. 

The one exception to this decline was at Provincetown, which 
still maintained a fleet of large craft engaged in salt cod fishing 
on the distant banks of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
These, before the close of the century, gradually gave way to 
speedy, graceful modern vessels, which engaged in the haddock 
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and cod fishery, marketing their catches fresh, generally at z 
Boston. Within a few years nearly all of this fleet has disap-_ | 
peared from the port, and the fisheries of Barnstable County, 
except for trapping, are now in the prosperous keeping of the — 
up-to-date gasoline or oil-burning motor boats, ranging in size 
from small ones carrying one or two men to splendid, speedy 
launches carrying crews of seven or eight men. There are also 
numerous large sloops and small schooners, but in practically 
every case these too are equipped with auxiliary motors. 
Thus has Barnstable County run the gamut of changes in fish- 
ing vessels, and now successfully exploits, not only her own 
fishing grounds near by, but those far to the southward and east- 
ward, in what is conceded to be the most modern type of fishing ~ 
craft, — the power-equipped vessel. 

Besides the shore fishery pursued in practically all the waters _ 


———— 


contiguous to the Cape, in which the smaller craft make daily 


trips, the fishing fleet of Barnstable County, that is, the larger 
boats, extend their operations over a distant area. The spring 
finds a large number engaged in mackerel netting. ‘They meet 
the fish off Chincoteague Island, on the Virginia coast, market- 
ing their catches there, also at Cape May and the Fulton Mar- . 
ket, New York City; they keep with the mackerel in their 
northern migration, up by Fire Island and Long Island, and 
stay with them until they disappear around the elbow of the 
home Cape, during the latter part of which voyage, from Long 
Island on, they land their catches at Newport and New Bedford. 
This is generally a very profitable fishery, and in some seasons 
is continued well into the summer by some fishermen, especially | 
if the mackerel continue to be found in paying quantities. 
When the mackerel reach the Cape waters, generally during the 
summer and fall months, the small shore boats engage in the 
fishery with vigor. 

Generally in June of each year a goodly number of the fleet 
engage in swordfishing on the southern edge of Georges Bank 
and around Nantucket and Marthas Vineyard, as well as in 
home waters, the larger boats naturally going offshore and the 
smaller ones cruising about the inshore grounds. 

One of the staple activities of Barnstable County fishermen 
is flounder fishing, and the catches are shipped to New York 
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a City, Boston, New Bedford, Fall River, and other ports. This 
fishery has grown to very large proportions, and many of those 
engaged in it have at times found it very profitable. The 
returns were especially large in the year from November 30, 
1920, to December 1, 1921. The fishing for flounders with otter 
trawls covers the period from September to May. 

; Some of the Provincetown fishermen in this business are now 
using craft that range from 55 to 75 feet in length, have a car- 
rying capacity of from 30,000 to 70,000 pounds, and are equipped 
with gas and ojl-burning engines of from 40 to 60 horse power. 
These large, well-equipped boats enable the fishermen to catch 
the flounders well offshore in almost any kind of weather, and, 
when a catch is secured, to run direct to market. About 87 
per cent of the fish caught by boats of this class are run to the 
New York market, the other 13 per cent being either shipped 
over the road or run to Boston. Most of this fishing is done 
from October to April, but a few men continue in the business 
all summer, running their fish to the New York market and 
making good profits. The fishing grounds operated upon are 
from 20 to 40 miles south-southeast from Sankaty Head, and 
extend north and northwest to Round Shoal. A great many 
fish also have been taken to the east about 12 miles off Nan- 

tucket, and in the vicinity of the Rose and Crown Shoal. 

The smaller flounder trawlers, or “draggers,’ as they are 
ealled, are from 30 to 45 feet in length, carry from 6,000 to 
20,000 pounds of fish, and have a crew of two or three men. 
This fleet, scattered from MHyannisport, South Yarmouth, 
Chatham, and Provincetown, comprises fully 100 boats. Their 
fishing season, on the south side of Cape Cod, is from October 
1 to January 1, and again from March 1 to May. During the 
first of the season this fleet finds its fishing around Hedge 
Fence Shoal, about three miles south of Cotuit, Middle Ground, 
south of Bishop and Clerk’s Light, and on the northwest part 
of Handkerchief Shoal. A few fish are also taken on Bearse’s 
Shoal and to the south of Kill Pond. During the spring 
months, when the fish are full of spawn, they are found in 
shoal water on Half Moon Shoal, south of Bishop and Clerk’s 
Light, on the edge'of the Middle Ground, and along Dogfish 
Bar. The boats engaged in this work fish from daylight until 
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about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, then run into port, generally 
at Hyannisport, ice their catch, and ship to market, about 75 
per cent going to New York and the balance being divided 
between Boston and Fall River and several other smaller 


cities. Their catch throughout the season averages about eight 


barrels a day when fishing, and the net average return is about 
$5 per barrel. Of course the catches of some of the boats fall 
below this average; but the smaller boats get their share along 
with the larger ones, and these industrious men are the ones 
who in a few years gain command of, and have a part owner- 
ship in, the large outside trawlers. 

During the winter months the smaller craft of the flounder 
fleet fish from Provincetown. The fishing is done about three 
‘ miles west of Race Point, and from there on to the southward 
of the north entrance of the Cape Cod Canal. A few fish also 
are caught off the Truro and Wellfleet west shore. In fact, 
all of Barnstable Bay is good fishing ground. The fish taken 
in these localities are not as large as those caught on the south 
side of Cape Cod, and bring about two-thirds the price of the 
latter when shipped to market. During the past spring the 


boats of this fleet of smaller craft found fishing above normal | 


and received fair prices. 

The flounders caught well to the southward of Nantucket are 
of a different “school”? from the so-called “Sound” flounder. 
They are larger, and lighter in color. The average weight of 
these fish is from three to five pounds, and they bring from 


one to two cents more per pound than the “Sound” flounder in 


the New York market. The “Sound” flounders, which, as their 
name indicates, are caught in Vineyard and Nantucket sounds, 
from Gay Head to Monomoy Point, adjacent to the south shore 
of Barnstable County, are what are known as “black backs.” 
These fish are small, not weighing over three pounds, and 
averaging about two pounds. They are chunky and thin- 
meated, with a white underbody and a very dark-brown back 
with black spots. While they do not bring as high prices as 
the “Nantucket grays,” they are considered by good judges as 
far superior in flavor for the table. 

The “yellow tail” flounder, which until a few years ago had 
frequented only Cape Cod Bay and out as far as Brown’s 
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Bank, has now radii its appearance also in Vineyard Sound. 
This fish j is very light in color, with a tinge of yellow following 
_ along the outer fins and around the tail. Its frame is rather 
larger than that of the “black back,” but it is not so heavily 
-meated, so that a “yellow tail” of the same dimensions as a 
“black back” weighs only 60 per cent as much. The best 
markets for these fish are Boston and Philadelphia. 
__ A first-class outside flounder trawler all rigged out for fishing 
} operations costs from $8,000 to $21,000, according to motive 
_ power. The smaller craft average from $3,000 to $5,000. 
Variety of species as well as quantity of catch marks the 
fisheries of Barnstable County. Herring, whiting, squid, 
_ mackerel, flounders, and alewives are the leading kinds taken. 
Beside these, bluefish, menhaden, pollock, scup, shad, sque- 
, teague, hake, tautog, sea bass, butterfish, swordfish, and eels 
are also garnered in goodly quantity. Lobsters are taken at 
- some ports in numbers which denote a flourishing business; and 
oysters, clams, quahaugs, and scallops are found in very profit- 
able quantities. 

The county enjoys an all-the-year-round fishery, every month 
in the year seeing some branch exploited. Cape Cod has been 
called, and rightly so, the home of fishing traps and fish freezers. 
_ Nearly every town has its traps and weirs, and seven boast of 
cold-storage freezers at which the fish are landed “right alive”’ 
from the traps and weirs and frozen almost before they have 
ceased flapping, thus insuring the high quality of the Barn- 
stable County cold-storage fish products. 

The Cape has fourteen of these cold-storage fish freezers, with 
a capacity ranging from 6,000 to 18,000 barrels. Of these, 
Provincetown alone has seven, more, probably, than any other 
town in the United States. Of the other seven, two are lo- 
eated at Sandwich, at the eastern entrance to the Cape Cod 
Canal, and one each at North Truro, East Dennis, Chatham, 
Barnstable, and Yarmouth. The estimated capacity of these 
fourteen freezers is about 150,000 barrels, or 30,000,000 pounds. 
In good years these freezers have been practically filled, prin- 
cipally with herring, whiting, squid, and mackerel. ‘These facts 
are cited to show the extent, not only of the freezer industry, 
but also of the trap and weir industry of Barnstable County, 
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for the freezer storings come in major part from the traps and 
welrs. ; 
The figures just given, impressive though they may be, do not 
represent the annual output of the traps and weirs of the 
county. Not all of the trap and weir catch goes to the freezers, 
but some, like the catch of the boats, schooners, and motor- 
equipped fleet, is rushed to market fresh. Fares landed at 
Provincetown one day are laid down in Boston the next morn- 
ing at the opening of the market, this feat being accomplished 
by long night runs of large motor trucks. Some of the fisher- 
men of Barnstable County ports regularly send their catches to 
Boston, New York, New Bedford, and other communities by 
rail. These landings and shipments of fresh fish annually 
amount to several millions of pounds, the quantity varying ~ 
with the degree of success attending each fishing season; but 
unfortunately, through lack of statistics, the exact figures 
cannot be stated. The same is true as regards figures on the 
annual yield of oysters, scallops, quahaugs, and clams, the 
production of these being several hundred thousand bushels 
yearly, with an estimated value of nearly a million dollars. 
Barnstable County fisheries are indispensable to other fish-. 
ermen besides her own, for through the catches of her traps and 
weirs and the products of her freezers she furnishes a goodly 
portion of the bait supply of the large fishing fleets of Gloucester 
and Boston, squid and herring forming the bulk of this supply. 
It is interesting to note here that for years the fishing fleets of 
New England were at times almost wholly dependent on New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia for their bait supply; but on 
several occasions in recent years Newfoundland, the “home of 
bait,” has found it necessary to secure its squid bait, to be used 
by its early spring salt codfishing fleet, from the cold-storage 
freezers of Barnstable County. Thus is it shown that Barn- 
stable County, besides being in itself a giant fish-producing 
plant, also in good measure helps to provide the fleets of other 
Massachusetts ports, and even at times the fleets of a foreign 
province, with the bait indispensable in their fishing operations. 
To give one some idea of the great bodies of fish which at 
times swarm the waters of Barnstable County, it is only neces- 
sary to state that in one season, during the World War, the 


whiting, a most delicious fish, was 12,000,000 pounds, 
tly the product of the traps and weirs. The yearly catches 
erring and squid frequently run well up into the millions 

With these huge catches of whiting, squid, and 
-in mind, one can hardly question the statement of the 
Gosnold, pioneer fisherman of Barnstable County, when, 
)2, he wrote, after his first trip in Cape Cod waters, that — 
saw sculls of herring, mackerel, and ‘other small fish in 
t abundance,” and of his chronicler, Brereton, when he set 


h we daily saw as we went and came from the shore were 
erful.” Well have the fisheries of Barnstable County for 


than three centuries borne witness to the accuracy of these 
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VII. CHARMS OF THE CAPE FOR SUMMER RESIDENCE. 


Fifty years ago, only a comparatively small number of persons 
seeking rest and recreation had discovered the attractiveness of 
Cape Cod for summer residence. While it is true that some 
families, consisting principally of persons in well-to-do cir- 
cumstances, had secured choice locations and built attractive 
summer homes, it is only within a score of years that, as a 
result of the introduction of the automobile, the summer popu- 
lation has become so great as to render “the entertainment of 
summer visitors” an important industry of the Cape. 

With over 1,100 miles of well-paved highways, a considerable 
part of which has been built with the assistance of State funds, 
and a network of good roads maintained by the several towns, 
nearly every point on the Cape is now readily accessible, 
whereas formerly visitors to the Cape could reach their des- 
tinations only by use of infrequent train service, or by steam- 
boat from Boston, making only one trip a day. Not only has 
there been a great increase in the summer population within 
recent years, but the length of the season has been greatly ex- 
tended; and now, instead of spending only a week or two during 
July or August at some of the more populous beaches, an in- 
creasingly large number of the visitors, many of them in only 
moderate circumstances, have become property owners, and 
make a long stay, opening their summer cottages in May or 
June, and remaining late into the autumn. 

The principal attractions of the Cape for summer residence 
are described in the following paragraphs, under the captions, 
“The Beaches,” “Golf Courses,” “Highways,” “Hotels,” and 
“Old Homesteads.” 


1. THe BEACHES. 


By JosHua F. CRoweELL. 


The silver ribbon of beaches that outlines the arm of the 
Cape explains with its intricate windings .a large part of the 
Cape’s history and traditions, and is one great asset of its future 
development. Perhaps no other equal area of land has a more 
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; diversified coastline or better advantages for rest and recre- 
ation. Within every tiny cove, creek, and inlet, as well as on 
the larger and bolder bay or ocean shores, there is an absolute 
and individual touch of the sea, everywhere ingratiating and 
invigorating. This intimacy of sea, sand, and sky makes an 
inspiring appeal to the spiritual being, while providing refresh- 
ment and balm to the physical. 

At present the value of these two hundred or more miles of 
varied beaches is more difficult to appraise than that of a few 
better known locations, but certain it is that they offer un- 
limited opportunities to the multitudes seeking health or recre- 

‘ation at the seashore. For the tourist there is every prospect 
that pleases; for the vacationist there are bathing, fishing, 
camping, and all outdoor sports; for the discriminating sum- 
‘mer-home seeker there are many stretches of wooded shore or 
sandy bluff, of quiet cove or river bank, which, because they 
have not yet been made easily accessible, still retain their wild 

simplicity and charm. To tour Cape Cod is a delightful 
experience, to summer there is to secure something enlarging 
and enduring; but to pioneer there — to live season after season 
on or near one of these remote beaches —is to breathe long 
and deeply of the very essence of life. 

Traversing every indentation of the coast on the Massachu- 
setts Bay side from the line between Plymouth and Bourne to 
the tip of Wood End at Provincetown, the 60-mile outline 
twists and curves into nearly twice that length. With a few 
exceptions every part of this great crescent invites settlement. 
There are bold shores with noble outlooks; smooth sandy levels 
for invigorating bathing; small, quiet harbors, safe play- 
grounds for children; occasional illusion and mystery of the 
marshes; and always the healing of the salt-laden breeze. All 
this is equally true of the outside of the Cape, even in a larger 
sense, because there are more miles of coast, greater diversity, 
and warmer tides. 

Sagamore Bracu. — This part of the rim of the crescent 
was first an Indian trail, then the Pilgrim road from Sandwich 
to Plymouth. A sociological colony has found this nearest to 
Boston of the Cape beaches a desirable summer meeting place 
and playground. 
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_ Scusset, Sprinc Hitit.— Beyond the Great Marshes, be- 
tween Sandwich and Bourne, are the beaches of Scusset on 
one side and Spring Hill on the other, both having many fine 
features. 

Scorton, SanDY NEck. — Situated beyond the Great Marshes 
of Sandwich and Barnstable, with no approach but by boat or 
an out-of-the-way track in the sand, is a stretch of wonderful 
beach 10 miles long, for the last fifty years an occasional camp- 
ing ground for gunners. This beautiful but remote peninsula, 
where the dunes are an intense white and the sea an unusual 
blue, remains peacefully isolated while the flowing tide of hu- 
manity diffuses farther on. Some day the home seekers will - 
find it, perhaps as a dirigible suburb to Boston. 

BARNSTABLE Bay Pornts. — The coasts of Barnstable and - 
Yarmouth are much broken by the creeks and tidal marshes, 
but there are many “points” and “necks” where the delightful 
art of houseboating might be practiced. Also, on the tidal 
marshes of this region, if the ancient and picturesque hay- 
stacks were safe from the sea, what is to prevent a bayside city 
on stilts? The time will come when some one with vision will 
do for the marshes and tide, flats what was accomplished by. 
planting the three-sided beach grass to hold the shifting 
sands. 

NOBSCUSSET, SESUIT, QuIVETT. — At Dennis the coast resumes 
a more rigid outline. Beginning with Nobscusset, one of the 
pioneers in hotel service, and stretching through East Dennis 
and Brewster, are bluffs for building, and fine, hard, wide 
beaches. Sesuit was formerly a ship-building community. 
Brewster, prior to the separation of Bourne from Sandwich, was 
the one town of the county with its only beach on Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Something of the “Old Colonial” may be found 
in the aspect of both beach and town. 

NAMSKAKET. — This part of Orleans represents the Ales 
in the arm. The wrinkled appearance on the map is caused by 
inlets and meadows. ‘This is the keystone of the arch and the 
beginning of the western, or sunset, shore. | 

EastHamM. — The long coast of Eastham is unusually placid 
and unbroken. The entire town is an interesting narrow 
plateau entirely dominated by the ocean. Either beach is ap- 
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es | 
3 proachable, but little visited by the tourist. This region is 
{ little changed from the days of Thoreau, who said: — 


It is like the escarped rampart of a stupendous fortress, whose glacis was 
the beach and whose campaign the ocean. From its surface we overlooked 
the greater part of the Cape, an autumnal landscape of extraordinary bril- 
liancy, a sort of Promised Land! 


WELLFLEET Harpor. — The names about Wellfleet Harbor 
show the products and characteristics of the coast. Here within 
the larger bay are pocket bays and thimble coves and threadlike 
creeks, until, if the islands are included, the beach line is tor- 
tured and folded into intricacies too difficult to follow. There 
are pleasant positions at Silver Spring Harbor, Indian Neck, 
Black Fish Creek, Duck Cove, Herring River, Lieutenant Is- 
land, Griffin Island, and from Hatches Creek to Billingsgate a 
thousand more unnamed. 

_ Pamet, Piterim Beacu. — This, inside of the wrist of Cape 
Cod, is a fine stretch of shore, familiar to all who travel by 
train or automobile through the town of Truro. 

PROVINCETOWN. — This historic town is a beach. Built by 
the fishing folk, with wharves on one side and homes on the 
other, the old main street, though now macadamized and 
bordered with reclaimed gardens, retains its close touch with 
the sand and remains at the edge of the tide. The sand dunes 
are grassed over and built upon. Provincetown has the ad- 
vantage of having been discovered long ago, and is now thor- 
oughly established. The Cape offers many such locations, 
Waiting patiently in the sun at the edge of the tide. 

Race Port, Peakep Hitt, High Heap. — From the Monu- 
ment at Provincetown the ocean side of the Cape appears a 
wild waste of sand dunes, sparkling silver against a turquoise 
sea. When approached, this chaos of sand becomes a paradise 
of possibilities. Where on all the coast can one more quickly 
get into closer touch with all the simple, strong, animating 
forces of nature? The closer the coil of the city, the sterner the 
stress of business, the more certain becomes the need of such 
retuning and recreating as these elemental beaches afford. 

“Hieuianp Licut, Batitston Breacu. — From Truro to Chat- 
ham the Atlantic Ocean has built up and torn away, reformed 
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and cut down the shores, until these sand heaps of former ages 
stand out in scarred and water-torn bluffs and in noble white 
cliffs against their ancient enemy. Standing one hundred or 
more feet above the sea, and watching the rainbows in the surf 
as some great seething wave creeps powerfully over the wide, 
glittering, serrated beach, one receives a lasting impression of 
the eternal and sublime. At any point on this eastern coast, 
from High Head to Nauset, there may be experienced that pro- 
found feeling of lofty isolation, of standing alone before the 
cleansing and reanimating power of the mighty Atlantic. 
Here, as nowhere else, one may sense the awful majesty of the 
storm, yet remain sheltered and secure within a stone’s throw 
of the beach. 

NavusEt. — This is a fairyland of beauty. There are po- 
sitions along this seawall where the impressions are too won- 
derful to be described. ‘There has been no more acceptable de- 
scription of the long Atlantic beach than that given by Thoreau, 
yet he failed to picture the ever-changing effects of light at 
Nauset, ranging from the most ethereal and illusive pastel tints 
to the uttermost depth and glory of the spectrum. 

PLEASANT Bay. — Pleasant Bay has given to the towns of | 
Orleans and Chatham the most diversified and charming out- 
looks. Here, within hearing of the wild surges outside, are all 
the gentler and more comfortable touches of tidewater. No 
wonder it has become the delight of the tourist, and a favorite 
foothold for author or magnate. 

NauvsEt Braco, Harpine’s Braco, NEw Harpor, Mono- 
Moy. — The beaches around Chatham are democratic; every 
taste can be satisfied. ‘The elbow of the Cape, with Monomoy 
stretching miles out into the ocean, has every type of formation 
produced by contact with the sea except volcanic upheaval. 
One may choose whether to swim in the surf or in a quiet 
cove; to wade in deep sand or in shallow water; to gaze upon 
the powerful breakers of the Atlantic or upon the soft ripples 
of the Sound. Possibly that great island of sand called Mono- 
moy may some day be made accessible by basket trolley or 
aeroplane special. 

BEACHES OF THE SoutH SEA.— On the beaches bordering 
Nantucket and Vineyard sounds the water is much warmer, 
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extending the bathing season in favorable locations from March 
to December, without discomfort. The small range of the rise 
and fall of the tide makes the beaches available at all hours and 
favors good boating. The higher temperature of the water in 
no way detracts from the coolness of the air, proving this sec- 
tion an ideal summer and autumn resort. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that the inner or protected bays of this coast have 
an all-year climate. Ten degrees cooler in summer and 10 de- 
grees warmer in winter than Boston or its North Shore, with 
the bays seldom ‘frozen and many winters open throughout, 
there are unlimited opportunities for exercise or recreation. 
The almost constant southwest wind in midsummer is another 
favorable feature. | 

HaRrwWIcH AND DrENnNis. — Harwich has one beach side, yet 
this as a resort dominates all other interests. Practically the 


same may be said of all the places along the Sound. At Har- 
-wichport the beach is paramount, and no less so at South Chat- 


ham, South Harwich, West Harwich, Dennisport, and West 
Dennis, though all have individual characteristics. 

Bass River. — South Yarmouth is especially favored with 
Bass River, which extends the line of sightly beach locations 
several miles inland. 

Marracurrsr. — Between South Yarmouth and West Yar- 


mouth, only a mile from the highway, is a tall pine forest edg- 


ing a perfect bathing beach. This ideal location is little known, 
although a portion of it, called the Back Shore, or Parker's 
Neck, has for many years been appreciated by picnickers and 
gunners. 

Great Istanp. — Along the east side of this peninsula is a 
long, white, sanded crescent beach as clean and beautiful as 
any on the coast. At Point Gammon is a bold and somewhat 
rocky front, where seals chase the ducks in the fall. 

Lewis Bay, ABERDEEN, ENGLEWoop, Hyannis Park, SouTH 
Hyannis, Hyannisport. — The beaches around Lewis Bay are 
well known, yet between the numerous settlements of hotels 
and cottages, and beyond the tent houses of the Hyannis Nor- 
mal School, are many miles of inviting frontage awaiting de- 
velopment. Hyannisport, with Squaw Island, is the Jerusalem 
Road of the Cape’s beach resorts, a term which may be justi- 
fied by the outlook from St. Andrews by the Sea. 
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CRAIGVILLE. — Craigville beach is every year becoming more 
famous as a bathing resort. It is classed with Brighton, Os- 
tend, and Coronado as one of the four finest in the world. 

CENTERVILLE. — Here the inlets make a tongue of land with 
inner and outer beaches, having the modified appearance of 
places on the Indian or Halifax rivers in Florida. 

Wianno. — Osterville is famous for its sightly East and West 
bays, and its exclusive Wianno, with its fine villas built among 
cathedral pines close to the shore. 

Cotuit. — One of the oldest established’ summer colonies, 
Cotuit is a large peninsula with all types of attractive shores, 
including those overlooking the bays where the world-famous 
bivalves are grown. 

POPONESSET, SUCCONESSET, Monomoscoy, SQUIBNOCKET. — 
The water front of the old Indian town of Mashpee is a land 
remote. Poponesset Bay and the great Poponesset Beach are 
approached through South Mashpee; but there is a large virgin 
tract of sequestered beach between Succonesset and Waquoit 
Bay called the Sage Lots, 8 miles from the main highway, 
through primeval forest, known only to hunters, that should be 
in some way utilized. . 

Wagquoit, MrenavuHant. — Around the great Waquoit Bay 
and the extensive creeks and salt ponds of East Falmouth, 
where the coast is multi-manifolded, thousands of houseboats 
could find anchorage, leaving the beaches for camp sites or 
cottages. 

Fatmoutu Hericuts, Woops Hore. — Along this final cres- 
cent of the south side the outlook is engaging, the coast features 
are unexcelled. 

PENZANCE, QUE QUAMQUISSET, SIPPIWISSET, CHAPPAQUOIT, 
~.CATAUMET, PocasseT, WENAUMET, MoNnuMENT BEACH, 
CouassET Narrows, BuTTERMILK Bay. — Buzzards Bay, the 
fourth sea, lends to the western shores of the towns of Fal- 
mouth and Bourne a picturesque and varied beauty. Green 
wooded hills, grassy slopes, and flowering meadows and swamps, 
with intimate and enticing points of view, border the quaint 
inlets and charming bays. Summer finds its way here earlier, 
warming the waters and greening the slopes. | 

From the Newport-like peninsula. of Penzance to the cosy 
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3 Buttermilk Bay every beach-point invites. With a likeness to 


the Emerald Isle or some Mediterranean slope, Cape Cod ends 


_ here, with an entrancing finish, its extensive and diversified rib- 


bon of beaches. 


2. GoLF CouRSEs. 


By C. Asuitny Harpy, M.E., Constructor or “Eastwarp Ho!” 


Golf is essentially a seaside game. In its perfection it de- 
mands conditions that only the lean and windswept lands along 
the ocean can provide. Despite the thousands of courses that 
have come into being since St. Andrews nourished the game 
of kings to its present greatness, not one has eclipsed its 


_ progenitor in quality or in fame. 


Turf on a golf links is the great essential. In the fairways 
it must be springy, holding the ball as on the bristles of a brush 


to be fairly struck by the clubhead. The putting greens must 


consist of the finest grasses only, and possess a certain nap like 
that on billiard cloth to “hold” the ball on pitched approach 
shots. Coarse grasses, like the English lyme or marram, should 
constitute the “rough” to prevent balls being lost and play 
delayed in consequence. White sand from the ocean bed should 
bottom all traps and bunkers. Heather, and the tiny wild 
flowers that decorate most sandy soils should add their bit of 
color to the scene. Above all, the whole links should be as 
playable during or after a heavy rain as at any other time, and 
for this perfect drainage is an absolute essential. The sea and 
its magnificent distances should frame the picture. These are 
the main requirements of a perfect golf links, and represent 
the championship type of to-day. 

Wind plays a most important part in the game. No hole is 
any more the same two days running on a wind-swept links 
than is the wind itself. The slightest variation, either in ve- 
locity or direction of this element, presents quite new problems 
to the golfer, and variety is the spice of golf as it is of life. Often 
in England it has been almost a foregone conclusion as to who 
would win the “Open” if it blew, because this man had learned 
the game on seaside links and had the greatest variety of 
strokes to oppose the elements. After the struggle with the 
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gusts of some ocean bluff, play through the breathless aisles 
of some wooded inland course may well seem insipid. 

That the British Open Championship, the classic of the golf- 
ing world, is never played on other than a seaside links is a 
fact not generally appreciated by the average American golfer. 
St. Andrews, Sandwich, Prestwick, Muirfield, and Hoylake are 
the championship links of Great Britain, and have divided the 
Open among them since King James I played at Blackheath in 
1608. 

The growth of golf in Great Britain and America displays 
a striking dissimilarity. In Scotland, where the game first 
reached the pinnacle it holds to-day, the famous links were too 
remote to be accessible to the multitude. This, with over- 


crowding as the game grew in popularity, led to the construc- 


tion of other, courses nearer the great centers of population. 
When it is realized that an 18-hole course will not permit of 
more than 150 players a day, the reason is obvious. ‘The new 
courses were classed as inland courses, and subdivided as 
heather, park, and common. Walton Heath, Stoke Poges, and 
Blackheath are characteristic of each in turn. As differentiated 
from the seaside links they were costly to build and difficult - 
to maintain, but gave great impetus to golf course construction, 
and contributed vastly to the popularity of the game. At no 
time, however, have they ranked with the seaside links. ‘They 
are as good mechanically, but lack the seasoning the elements 
provide. 

With the introduction of the game to America about thirty 
years ago, with usual American precipitancy, the first courses 
were built where they were wanted and would receive immedi- 
ate support rather than where they should have been located 
from the standpoint of course excellence per se. It has not 
been until the last few years, comparatively speaking, that golf 
intercourse between the two countries has resulted in a serious 
effort to construct golf links of the highest type in the States. 

Mr. Herbert Fowler, one of England’s most distinguished 
golf architects, has said, “God builds golf links, and the less 
man meddles the better for all concerned.” It was doubtless 
with this principle in mind that an ex-president and several 
prominent members of the United States Golf Association as 


, 
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: 
early as 1912 made strenuous efforts to direct the attention of 


American golfers as a class to the exceptional qualifications of 


paradise. Grasses of the best quality for golfing purposes are 
there indigenous, among them Rhode Island bent, red top, and 
the fescues. The conditions alike of both soil and climate are 
propitious for their growth. The contours of the cliffs along 
the sea are very similar to those of the great Scotch links. 
Add to these advantages the great natural beauty of the Cape, 
and its devotion already to the purpose of a playground for the 
Nation, and little remained to be desired for the aim in mind. 
An effort was made at this time to build a championship links 
on the Cape, but the Great War prevented, and it was not until 


the present year that the plan was consummated. 


In former years, stimulated by such glorious natural ad- 
vantages and prompted by the local demand for golf, courses 
had sprung up at various points along the Cape. These now 
satisfy the needs of the summer colonists of most localities. 
While not being of what is considered championship quality, 
they are almost without exception well located, well planned, 
and well maintained. The principal ones along Buzzards Bay 
and the South Shore are described below. 

Woops Horz.— An 18-hole course located through the 
hardwood on high land overlooking Buzzards Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound. The greens are well trapped and of excellent 
quality. The course is modern and well kept up. It is a club 
of which the members are mostly summer residents of Woods 
Hole and Falmouth. The view from the club house is very fine. 

Wianno Cxivus.—An 18-hole course recently completed, 
which lies for the most part among the pines. It is modern, of 
good length, and has fast and good greens. Its membership is 
the same as that of the Wianno Yacht Club. 

Srapuir Cius. — A 9-hole course near Seapuit Harbor, used 
for year-round play by Boston members. 

Bren Lomonp Gotr Cius. — A 9-hole course near Sagamore, 
overlooking the Canal and Cape Cod Bay. 

Hyannisport. — An 18-hole course along Hyannis Harbor in 
the midst of a large summer colony. Well maintained and very 


popular. 
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Harwicn Goutr Crus. — A 9-hole course under construction 
at Harwich. 

Cummaquip. — A 9-hole natural course. One of the oldest 
in the country, located near the Yarmouth railway station. 

Bass River. — An 18-hole course near South Yarmouth on 
a salt river and through the pines. A club of summer mem- 
bers of the South Yarmouth summer colony. 

PocasseT. — A 9-hole course overlooking Buzzards Bay. 

CHATHAM Bars Linxs. — A 9-hole public course in the town 
of Chatham, operated in connection with the Chatham Bars 
Inn. Modern in every respect, and commanding a fine view 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

“EastwarpD Ho!” — An 18-hole championship golf links de- 
signed by Mr. Herbert Fowler of Walton Heath, England, and | 
finished in 1921 for the Chatham Country Club. Located on 
the sand dunes of Pleasant Bay, with a commanding view of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Membership includes golfers from all 
parts of the East, and play is to be conducted throughout the 
year. 
~ Mr. Willie Parke of Scotland, architect of “Sunningdale” 
and a collaborateur with Mr. G. Herbert Windeler, President of. 
this club, in its design, says in his report: — 


After going carefully over the land, I am of the opinion it is admirably 
suited for this purpose. . . . I would say a course equal to, if not better 
than, any other course on this (U. S. A.) or the-other side (Britain) could 
be built. 


Mr. Fowler, in his final report, observes: — 


I am quite certain that I can design a course on this ground which will 
compare favorably with the leading courses in the United Kingdom, and 
will be second to none of them. 


It is too early as yet to say with any degree of certainty 
whether or not the predictions of these two leading golf archi- 
tects of the world will eventuate, but it is encouraging to know 
that in their opinion Cape Cod has equal possibilities with the 
United Kingdom for golf links of the highest rank. 
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3. HIGHWAYS. 


Even before the advent of the automobile, those of the Cape 
towns which were easily accessible from the mainland by rail- 
road or steamboat were visited by large numbers of summer 
residents and tourists. To-day all of the Cape towns are read- 
ily accessible by automobile, and ‘are connected by attractive 
highways which are maintained in fine condition. Within the 
towns a network of local roads affords opportunity for making 
many delightful trips by automobile from central points. In- 
cluding the State highways, there are over 1,100 miles of well- 
paved roads connecting all of the principal towns and villages, 
and for much of their length one may travel within sight of 
Vineyard Sound, Cape Cod Bay, or the Atlantic Ocean; or 


skirt the banks of inlets and fresh-water ponds which are 


scattered here and there throughout the Cape. 

By the construction of the main arteries of travel, and by 
rendering assistance to the towns in the construction and main- 
tenance of the local highways, the Commonwealth has greatly 
stimulated the building of highways on the Cape. The follow- 
ing statement, prepared in the office of the Commissioner of the 
Department of Public Works, shows the extent to which the 
Commonwealth has contributed toward the development of 
highway building in Barnstable County: — 


Srate HiagHways IN BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 


The Commonwealth since 1894 has built in Barnstable County 135.8 
miles of State highway at a cost, to Dec. 1, 1921, of $826,310.21. In 
addition, the State has given assistance to the towns to the amount of 
$1,353,355 for building and maintaining roads other than those under 
the direct supervision and control of the Commonwealth. The State 
highways are distributed along the four principal routes of travel through 
Cape Cod in the various towns of the county. 

The road from Buzzards Bay to Woods Hole, through the towns of 
Bourne and Falmouth, includes about 17 miles of State highway, in- 


cluding Bourne, 5.28 miles, and Falmouth, 11.62 miles. 


The road along the north side of the Cape Cod Canal, in the town of 
Bourne, includes about 5.56 miles of State highway. 

The north road from Plymouth to Provincetown has about 59.79 miles 
of State highway, including: — 
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Miles. Miles. 
Bourne . 2.03 | Orleans. 1.98 
Sandwich 7.59 | Eastham 6.46 
Barnstable 7.40 |} Wellfleet <d bald, 
Yarmouth 3.(2.1>Traro ‘ 10.09 
Dennis . 4.26 | Provincetown 1.10 
Brewster . 779 79 


~The south road from Falmouth along the South Shore to Chatham, | 
and from. there to the junction with the north road at Orleans, contains 
45.93. miles of State highway, including: — 


Miles. ' Miles. 
Falmouth 3.91 | Harwich 5.10 
Mashpée 5.72 | Chatham By Ai & seals 
Barnstable 11.62 | Harwich (on the aun side) 1.38 
Yarmouth 5.08 | Orleans . 2.72 
Dennis . aJao “# 


In addition to these there are three other short lengths of State high- 
way upon Cape Cod. The Mashpee road in Sandwich includes a stretch 
about 1.82 miles long; the Cotuit road from Falmouth includes about 
2.09 miles of State highway in Mashpee, and .82 of a mile in Barnstable; 
the Race Point Road i in Erowaneetow' | is a State highway about 2.53 miles 


long. 


The Plane. of State. ewe completed in the various towns of Barn- 
stable County to Dec. 1, 1921, and expenditures for this purpose to that 


date, are: — . 

| Miles: | Araount? | Miles. | Amount. 
Bethateble , 19.837 $159, 183 .54|| Mashpee . 7.812 | $70,374.44 
Bourne 12.864 | 108,645.38 || Orleans 4.698 | 20,467.72 
Brewster . 7.821 | 31,112.30 || Provincetown . 3.868 | 23,418.26 
Chatham . 7.166 | 46,032.94 || Sandwich . 9.521| 72,414.96 
Dennis 7.498 | . 51,762.93 || Truro . 10.093 | 63,800.51 
Eastham . . 6.460] 28,132.28 || Wellfleet . 7.366 | 36,999.64 
Falmouth . °16/527 42,052.59 || Yarmouth North . 
Harwich ° . 6.477 | 33,756.03 || Yarmouth South . Bd ae 


The assistance given by the State to the towns for the building and 
maintenance of roads has been taken from the motor vehinie fees funds 


and has been distributed to Dec. 1, 1921, as follows: — 


Barnatabie . $83,544 | Mashpee . $16,200 
Bourne 117,719 | Orleans . - 30,824 
Brewster 70,409 | Provincetown . » 85,172 
Chatham 60,977 | Sandwich . 52,983 
Dennis 76,750 | Truro . . 168,272 
Eastham 191,823 | Wellfleet . 133,937 
Falmouth 167,706 | Yarmouth, North } 

Harwich 61,773 | Yarmouth, South 85,266 
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4. Horvrets. 


In an earlier paragraph of this report! “the entertainment 
of summer visitors’’ has been mentioned as one of the principal 
industries in which the residents of the Cape engage. In 
rapidly increasing numbers, and from more and more distant 
points, visitors are coming to spend a season at one or another 
of the villages in Barnstable County, and not only has the 
number of such visitors greatly increased during recent years, 
but it has been found that the season which formerly was con- 
fined to July and August has been extended so that large num- 
bers of persons continue their residence at the Cape from early 
in June to late in October. 
The capacity of the hotels, at least during July and August, 
is frequently exhausted, and in order to be sure of accommoda- 
tions many of the guests find it necessary to make application 


for rooms long in advance. A list of the principal hotels in 


Barnstable County, compiled by the Cape Cod Chamber of 
Commerce, is presented in the Appendix? of this report, to- 
gether with the names of the proprietors, the length of the 
season, the number of rooms, and the rates by day and week. 
In addition to these hotels there are many boarding houses and 
private homes in which accommodations can be secured at 
reasonable rates, and tourists will find in front of some of the 
homes along the highways notices that rooms may be rented 
for a single night. 


5. Otp HoMESTEADS. 


Among the many charms of the Cape, especially to those who 
come from crowded city areas, the old Cape Cod homes, many 
of which have been preserved in their original form and ap- 
pearance, are a real source of delight. The typical Cape Cod 
house, with shingled roof and shingled sides, painted white with 
green shutters, and standing at some distance from the road- 
side, often facing the ocean or the sound, furnishes a picture 
artistic and of historical interest, representing, as it does, a 
true reminder of an important influence in the life of the resi- 
dents of Cape Cod even as far back as two centuries ago. 

Some of these old homesteads are continuously occupied by 


1 See paragraph 1 on p. 27. 2 See Table 6 on pp. 101 to 105. 
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descendants of the first owners, and some are occupied ee 


as summer residences by natives of the Cape, who, seeking | 
larger opportunities in commercial life in more populous cen- — 


ters, return to their native towns for rest and recreation. Still 


others of these attractive houses have passed into the hands of he 


strangers who, also appreciating the restfulness of life in the 
environment which the Cape affords, are accustomed to return 


again and again to these summer homes. Occasionally, in the — 


process of renovation and rebuilding, these homes have been 


despoiled of their original charm, but usually both the outward ~ 


appearance and the interior arrangements and fittings of these 
old houses have been left undisturbed, and, even to the extent 
of replacing antique furnishings, an endeavor has been made 


to preserve the old-time appearance of both the exterior and 


the interior. 

As one of the illustrations in this report, there is included 
a photographic reproduction of an old Cape Cod house which 
in some respects is not typical of the earliest Cape Cod dwell- 
ings, but is, nevertheless, quite representative of the many 
comfortable homes which one will find in nearly all of the 
villages of the Cape. 
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_ Vill. DESCRIPTIVE STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO THE 
a SEVERAL TOWNS. 


From information furnished principally by the town clerks, 
who are familiar with the history, traditions, and present con- 
dition of the several towns in which they reside, the following 
statements have been prepared. It has been found necessary, 
because of space limitations, to condense the statements as 
originally furnished by some of the town clerks, and in several 
3 instances to omit items of historical interest. No attempt has 
_ been made to verify the accuracy of the information furnished 

by these contributors, but it is believed that the particulars are 

entirely trustworthy. 


1. BARNSTABLE. 


The town of Barnstable was settled and incorporated in the 
year 1639. It is the county seat of Barnstable County, and its 
principal village, Hyannis, is the general business center for the 
whole of Cape Cod. 

The town is made up of the following villages: Barnstable, 
Centerville, Cotuit, Craigville, Cummaquid, Hyannis, Hyannis- 
port, Marston’s Mills, Osterville, Santuit, South Hyannis, West 
Barnstable, West Hyannisport, and Wianno. 

The principal business interests of Barnstable are largely 
centered around the entertainment of summer visitors. The ~ 
State Normal School, having the largest attendance of summer 

_ students of all the schools in the State, contributes much to the 
commercial activity of the town. The cranberry business is 
large and of great value, and the fishing industry, including the 
production of the celebrated “Cotuit”’ oysters, is extensive and 
important. 

The Board of Trade is located in the village of Hyannis. 
It has seventy-five members and is an active and important 
factor in the general welfare of the town. There are several 
“improvement societies’? located in the various villages, all 
working for the general betterment of the communities that 
they represent. 

Every village in the town of Barnstable has its own public 
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library, and the circulation of books is very large in proportion 
to population. There is a public hall in each village, and there 
are three moving-picture houses, one each in Hyannis, Cotuit, 


and Osterville. There are twenty-one churches, conveniently — 
situated to serve the religious needs of the people in every sec- — 


tion of the town. They are the Unitarian, Baptist, Episcopal, 
Catholic, Methodist, and Federated (Universalist and Congre- 
gationalist combined). 

The Cape Cod Hospital is a Massachusetts corporation es- 


tablished in 1920 in Hyannis. It is governed by a board of — 


directors, representing every town in Barnstable County. It 
is entirely supported by voluntary contributions and. bequests. 
Its humane services are county-wide in their extent. 

The principal hotels are The Ferguson, Hyannis Inn, Lewis 


Bay Lodge, Eagleston Inn, The Gables, Barnstable Inn, Camp ~ 


Opechee, Santuit House, The Pines, Cotuit Inn, The Chequa- 
quet Inn, Crosby House, East Bay Lodge, West. eee Inn, 
Sepuit Inn, and Wianno Club. 


2. BourRneE.! 


The history of Bourne dates back to 1622, when Governor | 


Bradford first visited ‘“Manoment,” as this section was called 
by the Indians. In 1627 a trading post was built on a site not 
far distant from the present Bourne town hall. The town was 
set off from Sandwich and incorporated in 1884. 

Fishing and their own farms supplied the early colonists with 
food. They raised their own flax and grew their own wool. 
In 1695 a grist mill was erected on Herring River, and in 1717 
a sawmill was built near it. Ship-building and salt manufactur- 
ing were among the early industries of the town. For a num- 
ber of years there was a large iron foundry at Pocasset. At 
Monument Beach is Bigelow’s Boat Shop, and at Buzzards 
Bay there is a jewelry factory. At Sagamore is the largest 
manufacturing plant on the Cape, — the Keith Car and Manu- 
facturing Company. Part of the Coonamessett Ranch, com- 
prising 14,000 acres, 500 of which are under cultivation, is 
located in the town of Bourne. The Cape Cod Canal, extending 


1 From an article by Lydia Burgess Brownson. 
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from Buzzards Bay to Cape Cod Bay, —a distance of eight 
miles, — is almost entirely in the town of Bourne. If the pro- 
posed dock is built at Buzzards Bay, so that the boats passing 
through can stop, this will become an important transporta- 
tion center, and will do much toward building up the town 
industrially. 

On the shores of Buzzards Bay are situated the homes of a 
number of prominent men, and at one of these, “Gray Gables,”’ 
President Cleveland was accustomed to spend his summers. 

Because of its healthful location, Bourne was selected as the 
site of the Barnstable County Infirmary. The town has an 
excellent school system, with a modern brick high school, two 
grammar schools and six primary schools. The new town hall, 
built in the colonial style, is well equipped with offices, hall, 
lodge room, and banquet hall. In front of it is the Soldiers’ 
Monument, and not far away is the Jonathan Bourne Memorial 
Library. ‘The town has electric lights and two water systems, 
one at Sagamore, the other at Monument Beach. All of the 
principal roads are macadam. 

There are in the town three Methodist churches (one at 
Bourne, one at Cataumet, and one at Sagamore), a Baptist 
church and a Roman Catholic church at Pocasset, and at 
Buzzards Bay a Christian Science church and a Roman Catholic 
church. 

The principal hotels are the Sagamore Inn at Sagamore and 
the Bay View House at Buzzards Bay, both open the whole 
year; and the Sagamore Lodge and the Bradford Arms at 
Sagamore Beach, overlooking Cape Cod Bay, and the Norcross 
House at Monument Beach, which are summer hotels. 


3. BREWSTER. 


The first white man to settle in Brewster, which was then 
known as Old Harwich, was John Wing, in the year 1656. The 
town progressed rapidly, and became incorporated under the 
name of Brewster in 1803. It consists of East Brewster, West 
Brewster, North Brewster, South Brewster, and Brewstér 
Center. : 

At the present time many of the inhabitants are engaged in 
raising asparagus and cranberries. 
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On account of its many attractions, Brewster is fast be- 
coming a summer resort. The hunting and fishing strongly ap- 
peal to sportsmen. There is also a splendid beach for sea 
bathing. A park has been laid out on one of the best sites, 
where about thirty cottages have been built, and more are 
being added every year. 

The town is well equipped with good roads, many of the old 
sandy highways having been converted into fine oiled roads. 

There are two schools in the town, — one public consolidated 
school and a private seminary for girls, which latter, called the 
Sea Pines School, accommodates about one hundred and fifty 
pupils; three churches, — Baptist, Unitarian, and Catholic; 
also a good library and town hall, which are situated in the 
central part of the town. 

Brewster has two large hotels, — Breeze Hill Inn and the 
Consodine House. | 


4, CHATHAM. 


Chatham forms, as is often stated, the “elbow of Cape Cod.” 
It was on account of the shoals off its coast that the Mayflower 
turned back to Provincetown Harbor. 7 

The town was incorporated June 11, 1712. The population 
in 1920 was 1,737. Its valuation is $2,795,650, and the tax 
rate is $17.50. 

The natural industry of the town is fishing, and from its 
shores are taken oysters, quahaugs, scallops, and clams in large 
quantities. A ready market for Chatham shellfish is always 
found. 

During the summer season the population is increased to 
5,000 or more, and people from all parts of the United States 
are among its visitors. Many summer residents own property 
in the town, and pay 42 per cent of the entire tax assessed. 
The business during the summer months is so generally dis- 
tributed that it adds greatly to the prosperity of the town and 
its citizens. 

There are three churches — Methodist, Congregationalist, 
and Catholic — and the Eldredge Public Library. The princi- 
pal hotels are the Chatham Bars Inn, Mattaquason Hotel, 
Wayside Inn, and Chestnut Inn. 
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5. DENNIs. 


The town of Dennis was settled about 1640, and incorporated 
June 19, 1793. It comprises the villages of Dennis, East Den- 
nis, West Dennis, South Dennis, and Dennisport. 

There is no Board of Trade, but there are village improve- 
ment societies in Dennis, East Dennis, and Dennisport. There 
is a public library in East Dennis, operated in conjunction with 
the Sears Memorial Library. There is no town hall, but there 
are public halls in the several villages. 

The churches of the town comprise the following: Methodist, 
in East Dennis; Union, in Dennis; Congregational, in South 
Dennis; Methodist, in West Dennis; and Pentecostal and 
Latter Day Saints, in Dennisport. 

The hotels are the Nobscussett Hotel and Whittemore House, 
in Dennis, and the Red Tavern, in East Dennis. 

Cranberry culture is one of the industries of the town. 
Truck farming, to supply produce for the summer visitors, 1s 
another of the activities. At East Dennis there is a cold- 
storage plant for the freezing of fish, which are caught by the 
fishermen in weirs on the north and south shores. 

The town is gradually growing as a summer resort, and the 
shore property is being taken and built up, particularly in the 
villages of Dennisport and West Dennis, as they both have 
fine beaches. Dennis, on the north shore, is gaining in popu- 
larity, as it also has a fine beach, and the State has expended 
a sum of money for a breakwater to protect the boats on this 
shore. 


6. EASTHAM. 


The town of Nausett, a part of Plymouth Colony, was 
incorporated June 2, 1646, and the name was changed to 
Eastham June 7, 1651. It originally included, besides the 
present territory of Eastham, what is now Wellfleet, Truro, 
and a part of Provincetown on the north and a part of Or- 
leans on the south. There are three villages in the town, known 
as North Eastham, South Eastham, and Eastham. 

There is no Board of Trade in Eastham. It has a village 
improvement society, which built and presented to the town a 
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fine building for the Eastham Public Library. The library is 
located in the central part of the town. 

There is at present one church in the town, — the First Uni- 
versalist. The Methodist Episcopal church was destroyed by 
fire September, 1920, but a new chapel is to replace the church 
burned. 

There are no hotels in Eastham, but there are several houses 
that accommodate summer visitors. : 

The principal business is farming. Asparagus ranks first, 
turnips hold second place, and then follow carrots, cranberries, 
and other farm produce in about equal amounts. ‘The soil is 
particularly well adapted to asparagus and turnip growing. 
Eastham’s asparagus crop for 1921 totaled approximately 3,500 
boxes. 


7. FALMOUTH. 


The town of Falmouth, composed of sixteen villages, is situ- 
ated at the southwestern end of Cape Cod. As Succanessett it 
was first settled in 1602. It was incorporated as the town of 
Falmouth in 1686. 

Like many of the Cape towns, Falmouth was in the early . 
days the home of the far-sailing sea captains, and several of the 
ships in which they sailed were built on its shores. Early in- 
dustries which have since been discontinued were the manu- 
facture of salt, through the evaporation of salt water by the 
rays of the sun, the manufacture of guano, and shipbuilding. 

The raising of oysters has been developed recently, and Fal- 
mouth oysters have become famous throughout the country. _ 
Woods Hole, a village of the town, is an important shipping 
point for fish, and over half a million lobsters are shipped in a 
season from this point. At Woods Hole there is also the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries Station, devoted to the hatching of 
fish and lobsters, which are liberated to increase the food sup- 
ply. About six hundred students and instructors pursue the 
study of biology at the Marine Biological Laboratory, which 
is known the world over as one of the foremost institutions of 
its kind. 

Falmouth is a growing community, having a great natural 
wealth, and is notable chiefly as a farming center and as a 
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summer resort. The principal crops are strawberries and cran- 
berries, although large quantities of turnips and potatoes are 
grown as rotation crops. Falmouth is the largest shipping 
point for strawberries in, this section of the country, with a 
1921 shipment of 750,000 boxes. The village of Hatchville has 
two farms of wide reputation, — Attamansit Farm, noted for 
its pure-bred cattle, and Coonamessett Ranch, having the 
largest acreage for agricultural development in the East. The 
Cape Cod Preserving Corporation operates a canning factory, 
where the native produce is preserved. 

Falmouth has an active board of trade, an improvement so- 
ciety, a municipal water supply, which furnishes water of the 
second highest test in the State, a town hall with a seating 
capacity of 450, two motion-picture theatres with a total 
capacity of 1,200, three public libraries, and a well-organized 
fire department. The Falmouth National Bank, established in 


1821, serves the community in an efficient manner. There are 


fourteen churches, representing five denominations. 

More than ten thousand people spend their summer vacations 
here, where there is opportunity for all to enjoy the usual sea- 
shore sports, as well as an excellent 18-hole golf course. There 
are a great many inland ponds, with good fresh-water fishing, 
and the town has four good harbors, with excellent boating. 

The principal hotels are The Falmouth Arms, Terrace Gables, 
Vineyard Sound House, Oak Crest, Tower House, The Break- 
water, Harmer Inn, Falmouth House, Elm Arch Inn, and 
Column Terrace Inn. 


8.. HaRwIcu: 


When incorporated in 1694, Harwich comprised the territory 
extending across the Cape from shore to shore between the 
towns of old Yarmouth on the west, old Eastham on the north 
and east, and Monomoyick on the southeast. In 1803 a por- 
tion of the town was set off as the town of Brewster, and the 
present bounds of the town of Harwich are about the same as 
those then established. The town now comprises the villages 
of East Harwich, West Harwich, South Harwich, North Har- 
wich, Pleasant Lake, Harwichport, and Harwich Center. 
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Commercially and industrially Harwich followed the usual 
Cape Cod development. At its prime the ocean-going shipping 
from Harwich comprised over forty vessels owned, manned, 
and officered by citizens of the town, and many of the vessels 
were built on its shores. No less than five well-equipped 
wharves accommodated the industry. For a time salt works 
dotted the shores. A noteworthy distinction to which Harwich 
can lay claim is the development of the cranberry as a mar- 
ketable crop, and the raising of cranberries is an important 
industry in the town. 

Providing accommodations for summer residents and catering 
to their needs are becoming the principal occupations of the 
townspeople. Numerous summer cottages line the miles of sandy 
shores, and the land for some distance back from the shores is 
rapidly being built upon by those desirous of securing per- 
manent summer residences. 

There are in Harwich five churches, three public libraries, 
and two halls for public entertainments. The principal hotels 
are the Belmont at West Harwich, the Snow Inn and Keemah 
Lodge at Harwichport, and the New Winslow at Harwich 
Center. 


9. MASHPER. 


The town of Mashpee, incorporated in 1871, comprises three 
villages, — Mashpee, South Mashpee, and a part of Wakeby. 
There are in the town a public library, a town hall, and two 
churches, — one in the village of Mashpee, and a Baptist 
church in South Mashpee, known as the Indian Meeting 
House. There is one hotel, Hotel Attaquin, formerly known as 
the “Old Indian Hotel.” 

The cultivation of cranberries is the principal occupation of 
the residents, who also engage to some extent in fishing. ‘The 
cranberry bogs are mostly owned by non-residents. Improve- 
ments in the roads have resulted in making the shore lands 
more accessible to summer residents, who are coming to the 
town in increasingly large numbers. 
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10. ORLEANS. 


In 1797 the southern part of Eastham was set off and incor- 
porated as the town of Orleans, which now comprises seven 
villages, — Namequoit, Namskaket, Pochet, Portnomequot, Ton- 
set, Barley Neck, and Rock Harbor. In proportion to its area 
the town has a very long water front, with Town Cove on the 
north, the Atlantic Ocean along its whole eastern boundary, 
Pleasant Bay on the south, and Cape Cod Bay on the west. 
During the War of 1812 a canal — the first Cape Cod Canal — 
was dug connecting Boat Meadow River with Town Cove, 
thereby furnishing a passageway from Cape Cod Bay to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The quahaug, clam, and lobster fisheries are carried on to 
some extent, and cranberry bogs are quite numerous. There 
is a large duck farm on which about 40,000 ducks are raised an- 
nually. The station of the French Atlantic Cable is located in 
Orleans and provides employment for a number of operatives. 

The town has a town hall, a public library, three churches 
and two hotels, — Nauset Inn and Southward Inn. The town 
is growing in popularity as a summer resort, and a considerable 
part of the property is owned by summer residents. Because of 
the large amount of property owned by persons who made this 
town their place of legal residence, the tax rate was for a num- 
ber of years lower than that of any other town or city in the 
State. 


11. PROVINCETOWN. 


Provincetown, the first landing place of the Pilgrims, on 
November 11, 1620, O. S., is beautifully situated on the shores 
of Provincetown Harbor and the Atlantic Ocean. In the har- 
bor facing this town, the Pilgrims, over three hundred years ago, 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, drew up the memorable Com- 
pact. A beautiful monument of granite 252 feet high, erected 
on a hill near the center of the town, commemorates the event. 

Since 1620 there has been a settlement at Provincetown. 
The Pilgrims came here each year from Plymouth during the 
fishing season, and some of them became permanent settlers, 
but the town was not incorporated until 1727. 
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At three different times the boundaries of the town were 
extended by the annexation of parts of Truro, the neighboring 
town. A large part of its original territory was “lotted land,” 
which belonged to the State or Province, and was known as 
“Province land;”’ hence the name of the town. There is now 
a large reservation, between the town and the back ocean 
shore, which is still known as “Province land.” As a State 
reservation, it is being improved and stocked with game birds, 
and its great dunes of yellow sand are being planted with beach 
grass and pine trees to prevent the shifting of the sand. 

The principal industries of Provincetown since its settlement 
have been the catching, curing, packing, and selling of fish. 
Numerous fishing boats land their catch at the piers daily, and 
a large number of fish weirs along the shore furnish employ- 
ment to many men, and add very materially to the quantity — 
of the product. The receipts of fish at Provincetown are 
sufficiently large to provide stock for seven fish-freezing plants, 
and also for several fish-canning and curing firms which also 
do a large business. ‘'wo of the freezers manufacture ice. 
The fleet of large vessels engaged in offshore fishing deliver 
their catch directly to the Boston markets. Formerly a large 
fleet of whaling vessels sailed from Provincetown, but now only 
three sail from this port. 

The climate of Provincetown is very healthful, and, owing to 
the proximity of the currents from the Gulf Stream, there are 
no extremes of cold or heat; consequently this is a delightful 
resort both in summer and winter. The equable temperature, 
the cooling breezes in summer, and the quaintness and restful- 
ness of the place have induced many visitors to spend the sum- 
mer here, some of whom have become permanent residents. 

Many artists, attracted by the beautiful marine views, the 
picturesque sand dunes, and the grandeur of the ocean, are 
‘regular visitors. A fine Art Museum, where the members of the 
large art colony exhibit their paintings and sketches, has re- 
cently been built. Authors, some of them noted, also find in 
local scenes and characters inspiration for their pens. 

Provincetown has an abundant supply of pure water, is 
lighted by electricity, and is efficiently policed. ‘There are more 
than three miles of concrete sidewalks on the main business 
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street. In the numerous stores large and attractive stocks of 
goods are on sale. 

There are seven churches (two Methodist Epicdoal a 
Roman Catholic, a Congregational, a Universalist, an Episcopal, 
and a Christian Science), a public library, a modern-equipped 
fire department, and banking facilities of the best type. A 
well-conducted weekly newspaper has served the town for 
fifty-two years. The public schools rank high, and have an 
enrollment of more than one thousand pupils. 

In the way of societies and amusements there is much to . 
make life pleasant in Provincetown. There are many organi- 
zations, including the Masons, Odd Fellows, and other lodges 
with their auxiliaries; a Board of Trade, which has well-ap- 
pointed headquarters centrally located; and two theatres. In 
its fine town hall dances and entertainments are frequently 
held. 

The principal hotels are the Gifford House, Atlantic House, 
New Central House, Pilgrim House, Monument House, and 
Red Inn. There are numerous boarding houses and restau- 
rants, also houses where private rooms may be rented. 


12. SANDWICH. 


Sandwich was settled in 1637 and was incorporated as a town 
in 1639. It now comprises the villages of Sandwich, Sagamore, 
East Sandwich, South Sandwich, Forestdale, Spring Hill, 
Farmersville, and Wakeby. 

Until a century ago, fishing and farming were the only im- 
portant industries in which the inhabitants engaged. The old 
Boston and Sandwich Glass Company, established in 1825, at 
one time furnished employment at its factory in Sandwich to 
as many as 500 persons; but the plant was closed in 1888, and 


- recently its old walls were razed. At the present time a large 
number of the residents of the town are employed at the Keith 


Car Works at Sagamore, in the town of Bourne. There are 
two fish-freezing plants in Sandwich, and last year a large 
pulp mill was constructed by the Sagamore Corporation of 
Boston. | 7 

Joseph Jefferson, the veteran actor, who frequently came on 
fishing trips to the ponds in Sandwich, often remarked to his 
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friends that Sandwich was ,‘the handsomest town out of Eng- 
land,’ and expressed the wish that in Sandwich should be his 
last resting place. A boulder taken from the woods near by — 
and placed on his lot in Bay View Cemetery shows that his 
wish has been respected. Every year hundreds of tourists 
visit his grave. 

Beautiful Shawme Lake, near Sandwich village, and the 
sturdy old elms along the main highway are notable attractions. 
Among the numerous ponds the larger ones are Peters, 176 
acres; Spectacle, 151 acres; Triangle, 84 acres; Snake, 76 
acres; and Lawrence, 70 acres. Wakeby Lake and Mashpee ~ 
Pond, which are connected and together extend in length more 
than 2 miles, are both in the town of Mashpee, but they are 
partially surrounded by territory in Sandwich. 


The Weston Memorial Public Library on Main Street is an . 


imposing structure. There are five churches (Episcopal, Uni- 
tarian, Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, and Roman 
Catholic) and a union chapel at Forestdale. For several years. 
the Unitarian, Congregational, and Methodist churches have 
been maintained as a Federated Church, with one pastor in 
charge. ‘There are three public halls, known as the Casino, 
town hall, and Hunt’s Hall. 

The easterly entrance to the Cape Cod Canal is located near 
the village of Sandwich and the railroad station. The building 
of a dock at this point, where boats passing through the canal 
could discharge and receive passengers and freight, would, it is 
believed, prove an important commercial asset to Sandwich and 
other towns on the Cape, through affording greater accessibility 
by boats from Boston, New York, and other Atlantic ports. 


18°o2TRuEOF 


Truro was incorporated in 1709. The petition for incorpora- 
tion mentioned “40 families and daily increasing.” ‘There were 
probably less than 300 people at the time of incorporation. 
The early records show that at least a quarter of a century 
before, the white man and the Indians had lived here peacefully 
together among the hills and along the shores. 

The southerly line of Truro is still that established in 1712 
and recorded. The town formerly extended on the north to 
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the spot where the eastern schoolhouse is now situated in 
Provincetown, but portions of the town were annexed to Prov- 
incetown in 1813, 1829, and 1836, and the boundary line now 
begins at the northerly end of Beach Point. Since the coming 
of summer people, all the low strip of land adjoining the sister 
town has been called “Pilgrims Beach.” At present Truro is 
11 miles long in a straight line and extends across the Cape. 
The first census of the town was the colonial census of 1765, 
when the population was 924. In 1776 it had increased to 
1,227, and each subsequent census showed an increase until 
1850, when the population numbered 2,051. Since that time 
the decrease in population has been gradual until 1920, when 
there were only 554 inhabitants, exclusive of summer visitors. 
Fishing and farming were the early industries of the people. 
The early settlers cut off the oak growth from the hills and 
valleys and planted corn and rye. These grains were ground 
in the old grist mill on the hill and furnished nearly all the 
flour consumed by the inhabitants. The raising of sheep and 
cattle yielded wool for clothing and meat for the family. From 
1845 to 1852, fifteen vessels were built in Truro, much of the 
timber having been cut in the Truro woods. The vessels were 
all small fishing vessels, schooner rigged, with the exception of 
the brig “Eschol.”’ It is said that in twenty-five years, from 
1840 to 1865, one hundred and eleven vessels, first and _ last, 
belonged to Truro, were sailed by Truro captains, and manned 
by Truro crews. When the harbor filled up, the mackerel fish- 
ing industry declined and the vessels departed to other ports. 
The decline of the fishing industry was hastened when 57 of 
Truro’s men perished in the memorable gale of October 3, 1841. 
About 1880 was started the weir fishing industry, which 
proved successful, and since that time along the bay shore of 
the town the fish weirs have afforded, on the whole, profitable 


employment for many of the townspeople. 


Since the extension of the railroad to Provincetown in 1873, 
and more recently as a result of the building of a State high- 
way, there has been a great increase in the number of summer 
visitors, many of whom have purchased property here. In fact, 
much of the property in the town is now owned by non-resi- 
dents. The value of land along the shores has increased greatly 
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during recent years, and already summer cottages are being 
located on the inland hilltops overlooking one of the finest ocean 
views on the eastern seaboard. 


/ 


14. WELLFLEET. (4 


The history of Wellfleet began, in a sense, in 1718, when the 
section now comprised within its limits was set off from the 
mother town of Eastham as the town of Pool; but it was not 
until May 25, 1763, that. this section, then known as “ Billings- 
gate,” was finally incorporated as the town of Wellfleet. In © 
1765 the population was 917, and from this number constantly 
increased until 1850, when it was 2,411. From the earliest 
settlement the principal industry in which its inhabitants have 
engaged has been that of fishing. During the period from 1771 _ 
to 1774, Wellfleet had 30 vessels engaged in whaling. Later, — 
interest turned to cod fishing, and still later to mackerel fishing, 
in which Wellfleet in 1851 became second only to Gloucester 
in national importance, then having 79 vessels and 852 men, 
which number increased in 1870 to more than 100 vessels and 
nearly 1,500 men, not to mention half as many more men 
engaged ashore on three large packing wharves, ete. At that 
time profitable winter business was afforded many vessels by 
the coastwise oyster trade, the West Indian fruit trade, and in 
other lines. 

As the fishing interests. declined, vessels were sold until none 
remained, and the young men and women of the village who had 
‘their living to earn were obliged to remove to the large cities. 
Efforts were made to start shore industries that would have 
held the young people in the town, but without any ,large 
measure of success. Of late, however, there has been consid- 
erable activity in the planting of oysters and the gathering of 
shellfish, and with some profit. 

Because of its many natural advantages, —its superb har- | 
bor, splendid bathing, many large and well-stocked ponds, fer-— 
tile land and large meadows, abundant growth of hard and soft 
woods, and abundance of shellfish and good roads, — Wellfleet is 
very popular as a summer resort. To its present permanent 
population of about 1,000 has been added an increasingly large 
summer population. With some encouragement from those who 
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x had acquired large holdings of the best shore property since the 
decline of the fisheries, the town has quickly taken high rank 
among eastern watering places. In ten years the town has 
spent $50,000 to abate the mosquito nuisance, with very satis- 
factory results. There is no better bathing on the Atlantic 
coast. The beaches are clear and sandy, and the temperature 
of the water in Wellfleet Harbor is seldom under 74 degrees 
during the summer, and the water comes in fresh with every 
tide from Massachusetts Bay. 

Abundant facility is offered for electric lighting by tidewater 
power, the use of which power has been found feasible. A good 
water supply is obtained from ponds, several of which are very 
large and have a depth of from 50 to 75 feet. The schools are 
maintained at a high standard, and the roads are kept in fine 
condition. 

One of the old colonial churches has been removed from 
South Wellfleet to the main part of the town and reconstructed 
as a Memorial Hall. The public library is well supplied with 
a large and well-selected number of books, and is in charge of 
an efficient librarian. An effort is being made to secure funds 
_ for the erection of a new town hall. A site has been chosen and 
a considerable fund has already been collected. During an Old 
Home Week in 1920, more than $4,000 was voluntarily sub- 
scribed and 2,500 visitors were present. ‘This was the greatest 
home-coming Wellfleet has ever known. 

Wellfleet has three churches, — Methodist, Congregational, 
and Roman Catholic. Three hotels — the Wellfleet, Cheques- 
set Inn, and Curran House — are modern and up to date. 

Many inquiries for moderate-priced property are being re- 
ceived by local real estate agents, and the total value of prop- 
erty sold during each of the last two years has greatly exceeded 
the corresponding values in prior years. There is scarcely a 
vacant house in town, other than summer cottages and houses 
owned by summer visitors. The aggregate value of real estate 
increased 20 per cent last year, and a still greater increase will 
be recorded following the erection of many new buildings for 
summer occupancy which will be required in order to meet the 
increasing demand. 

The citizens of Wellfleet take pride in the fact that, among 
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other notable guests, the Governor of the Commonwealth, 


Channing H. Cox, and his family spend a considerable part of — 


each summer in the town. 


15. YARMOUTH. 


According to old records the town of Yarmouth was first 
settled in 1639. At that time the place was known as “ Matta- 
cheese,” a name taken from a tribe of Indians living in the 
vicinity. The first mention of the name “Yarmouth,” as ap- 
plied to the town, is found in the court record of January, 1639, 
in connection with a grant to Thacher, Howes, and Crow. At 
the close of the year 1640, about 25 families were established 
here. Yarmouth formerly included the town of Dennis, but 
by an act of the Legislature, passed June 19, 1793, the latter 
became a separate town. 

The town at the present time is divided into three villages, — 
North Yarmouth, South Yarmouth, and West Yarmouth, — the 
combined population of which is about 1,200. There are five 
post offices, — Yarmouthport, Yarmouth, South Yarmouth, 
Bass River, and West Yarmouth. 

The two most lucrative industries of the town at the present 
time are the cranberry business and the shellfisheries. During 
the past year about 35 men were engaged in shellfishing, and 
the value of the oysters, clams, quahaugs, and lobsters shipped 
from the town to various parts of Massachusetts was between 
$30,000 and $40,000. A large cold-storage plant, called the 
Bay State Freezer, has recently been erected at Yarmouthport 
at a cost of $200,000 or more. 

There is a public library with a good selection of books in 
each village; there are nine churches in the town, — Congrega- 
tional, Universalist, New Jerusalem, and Catholic at Yarmouth- 
port; Baptist, Methodist, and Quaker at South Yarmouth; 
Congregational and Christian Science at West Yarmouth. 

Among the business establishments of the town are three 
banks, — First National and Cape Cod Co-operative at Yar- 
mouthport, and Bass River Savings Bank at South Yarmouth; 
an insurance company, the Barnstable Mutual, office at Yar- 
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IX. THE CAPE COD CANAL. 


By Captain H. L. CotBetuH, GENERAL MANAGER. 


The Cape Cod Canal, connecting Barnstable and Buzzards 
bays, is located within the towns of Sandwich and Bourne. 
Its total length from 30-foot depth in both bays is 13 miles, 
although its length from shore to shore is only 8 miles. Its 
depth is 25 feet at mean low water, and its bottom width is 
from 100 to 300 feet. The charter was granted by the State 
of Massachusetts to the Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal 
Company on June 1, 1899. The canal was opened to traffic 
July 29, 1914, since which date there has been a material an- 


8,140 vessels (5,172,714 gross tons) having passed through the 
canal in the year 1920. These vessels carried 120,000 pas-~ 
sengers and approximately 2,000,000 tons of cargo, some of- 
which was for foreign account, as vessels trading between Nova 
Scotian ports and New York frequently avail themselves of the 
shorter and safer route via the Cape Cod Canal. 

The early English and Dutch navigators on voyages of ex- 
ploration noted the danger and difficulty of rounding Cape 
Cod; and the Pilgrims, soon after establishing the settlement 
at Plymouth, considered the project of connecting the Scusset 
and Manomet rivers to facilitate trade by water with the Dutch 
colonists at New York. During the Revolutionary War Gen- 
eral Washington ordered his engineers to make a survey of the 
site of the present canal. He found only three miles of land 
separating the rivers, and stated that a canal would give greater 
security to navigation, especially in the transfer of troops by 
water, but the war prevented the undertaking of the project. 
Various surveys were made, and several different companies 
were organized, but nothing materialized until the Boston, 
Cape Cod & New York Canal Company, under the direction 
of August Belmont, a descendant of the Cape Cod Perry’s, car- 
ried the project to a successful completion. 

The military value of the Cape Cod Canal was recognized 
during the late war when the government took over its opera- 
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nual increase in the number of vessels using the waterway, — 
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tion, as in the case of the railroads, and about the same time 
instituted condemnation proceedings to acquire the ownership 
' of the canal by right of eminent domain. The case is still 
pending, but it appears probable that it will terminate in gov- 
ernment ownership in the near future. 

The Cape Cod Canal not only reduces the distance between 
the ports of New England and the South (it reduces the dis-— 
tance between Boston and New York City from 334 to 264 
statute miles), but it also eliminates the dangers of the route 
across Nantucket Shoals and around the hook of the Cape. 
While it is occasionally used by vessels engaged in foreign 
commerce, it is primarily destined to benefit coastwise shipping, 
since this protected route makes possible the transportation of 
merchandise in vessels of lower constructive and operating cost. 
In every case there is a saving of time, fuel, and the wear and 
tear caused by stress of weather. These advantages, however, 
are insignificant in comparison with the saving of life and prop- 
erty. During the last fifty years the toll exacted by the sea 
on the route between Gay Head and Provincetown has been 
more than 700 lives and about $25,000,000 worth of property. 
Indeed, the greater number of life-saving stations on the outside 
route, and the more extensive patrolling of this route by coast- 
guard cutters, show official recognition of the comparative 
dangers of the two routes. 

No one questions the value of the canal as a factor in the 
development of this region, not only because it advertises the 
Cape to tourists, enhances the value of property, and increases 
the volume of local trade, but also because, and this is more 
important, its monthly pay-roll disbursements are considerable. 

Future development of the Cape Cod Canal should include 
a plan to improve transportation facilities in such a way as to 
provide a more convenient service for passengers going to and 
from the Cape, to facilitate the movement of fish, fruit, and 
vegetables, and to serve the manufacturing plants of the section. 

The first requirement is an adequate dock to make possible 
express steamship service with New York. Such service, pro- 
viding, say, for a fast steamer to leave the Canal at 9 P.M., 
and land passengers and cargo in New York at 7.30 a.M., 
would materially increase the length of the local business day, 
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would eliminate the inconvenience of change at Boston, Mid- 
dleborough, or Fall River, and would insure the delivery of 
fish, fruit, and garden truck in prime condition at a minimum 
of expense for icing and handling. Unquestionably there is at 
present enough business to warrant the introduction of this 
service, to say nothing of the fact that the production of fruit 
and garden truck would rapidly increase in volume with im- 
proved transportation facilities. Certainly the advantage to 
Cape Cod of bringing the New York market within ten hours 
of the Canal cannot be overestimated. Moreover, a similar 
service in the opposite direction would be almost equally ad- 
vantageous to the Cape, as the elimination of delay and change 
not only would appeal to many of the summer tourists, but 
would also make more easily available for Cape Codders the 
great resources of New York as a distributing center for food- 
stuffs and every kind of merchandise. Finally, if these im- 
provements in transportation were supplemented by the build- 
ing of warehouses, manufacturing plants would be bound to 
multiply in a section where homes for laborers, on account of 
low rents and the wide variety of food produced in this region, 
can be provided economically and advantageously. 

In short, the local Chamber of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade will perform a great public service if they can induce the 
government or State to assist in the construction of a dock on 
the Cape Cod Canal. 

At this date, August, 1922, the bill authorizing the purchase 
of the Cape Cod Canal by the United States government has 
been presented in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Winslow, and in the Senate by Senator Lodge, and, after 
an extended hearing by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the bill has been favorably reported 
by that committee. 
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APPENDIX A. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TasBLE I. — Statistics or PopuLaTIon — 
[Supplied by the Directo~ of 


County. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Barnstable 
Barnstable. 


Color or Race, Nativity, and Sex. 
Total t Pe : , 


Female . A 
Native white, native parentage | 
Native white, foreign or mixed parentage . 
Foreign-born ‘white : ‘ 


egro . 
Indian, ‘Chinese, Japanese, and all other 


Age, School Attendance, and Citizen- 
ship. 
Total under seven years of age . 3 
Total seven to thirteen years, inclusive . 
Number attending school ; : 
Total fourteen and fifteen years 
Number attending school 
Total sixteen to twenty years, inclusive 
Number attending school 


Males twenty-one years of age and over 
Native white, native parentage 
Native white, foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign-born eee ‘ . = 
ee 


India Chinese, Japanese, and all other 


Females twenty-one years of age and over 
Native white, native parentage. 
Native white, foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign-born white . F 

ro ae 


Thdisn: Chinese, Japanese, and all other 


Illiteracy. 


Total ten years of age and over > 
Number illiterate . 
Native white ten years of age and over . 
Number illiterate 
Foreign white ten years of age and over 
Number illiterate 
ppceeste. ar twenty-one years sof age and 


Illiterate Nasining twenty-one years of age 


and over 
Dwellings and Families. 
Dwellings, number . ; d , . 7,382 1,340 668 206 482 566 


Families, number ‘ . : ‘ ° 7,769 1,392 682 219 524 576 


eel ee ka eth Ne on 


BARNSTABLE County, By Towns: 1920. 


the Census, Washington, D. C.] 


Falmouth. 


60 
64 


Provincetown. 
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374 
401 


157 
162 


Wellfleet. 


Yarmouth. 
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TaBLE 2.—Sratistics or AGRICULTURE — BARNSTABLE COUNTY: 
1920 anp 1910. 7 
[Supplied by the Director of the Census, Washington, D. C.] 


CLASSIFICATION. 1920. | 1910. 
All rent 
Number of farms : 2 : ; ; P a" 675 864 
All farmers, eogty by sex: 
Male . . ry . . . 7 . . . 631 7 a 
Female ‘ ; m : ; : 44 - 
Color and nativity of all farmers: 
Native white : ‘ ; : 4 ‘ H i p 548 734 
Foreign-born white . 3 is A : : 3 115 112 
Negro and other non-white : Fs : 5 ’ j 12 17 
All farms, classified by size: 
Under 3 acres A : : A p ; i : : 18 a1 
3to9acres . - : - z : j 2 ‘ 126 158 
10 to 19 acres : : : é >. ; 3 d ‘ 113 146 
20 to 49 acres - : 3 a F : é A 215 259 
50 to 99 acres : : : , & 3 . : a 116 142 
100 to 174 acres. 2 , F ; : ; 3 > 51 77 
175 to 259 acres. ‘ 5 > : é F : ; 18 29 ‘ 
260 to 499 acres. : 3 3 ‘ : ‘: : - 12 23 
500 to 999 acres ; . : ‘ 2 > F F 4 6 
1,000 acresand over. - : ‘ ‘ ‘ % : 2 3 


Land and Farm Area. 


Approximate land area (acres) a é 4 : 7 ; 261,760 261,760 
Land in farms (acres) ‘ F ; a ; 47,679 49,798 
Improved land in farms (acres) . ; ‘ A f : 13,619 17,379 ; 
Woodland in farms (acres) “ F a 26,863 25,115 sa 
Other unimproved land in farms (acres) : - x A 7,197 _ 7,304 F 
Per cent of land area in farms . ; : 3 c ‘ ; 18.2 19.0 
Per cent of farm land improved : P c . R : 28.6 34.9 
Average acreage per farm r i ; : . 70.6 57.6 
Average improved acreage per farm . ° é : i 3 20.2 20.1 
Value of Farm Property. 
Allfarm property . a " j ; ; é : A » $5,545,538 $4,475,952 
Land infarms . 3 : $ * t P . 2,571,815 2,343,456 
Farm buildings . : ; r ‘ 3 A 2,235,489 1,678,769 
Implements and machinery : ; 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 355,856 198,579 
Live stock on farms . ; . ‘ ‘ 3 < A 382,378 + 265, 148 
Average values: 
All property per farm . N 5 2 ; ‘ : $8,216 $5,181 
Land and buildings per farm ; : ‘ é é A $7,122. $4,655 
Land alone per acre . : Z = : : : $53 .94 $47.06 
Farms Operated by Owners. 
Number of farms t : ; } 5 ; 5 - 4 589 761 
Per cent of all farms . ; q : x : F ; : 87.3 88.1 
Land in farms (acres) : rn ; é : 39,412 40,236 
Improved land in farms (acres) . s a 4 4 3 11,191 13,953 
Value of land and buildings . . ‘. ‘ x : s $3, 364,344 $2, 790, 750 
Degree of ownership: 
Farmers owning entire farm : y ; : é : 550 690 
Farmers hiring additional land . 2 : : P : 39 71 
Color and nativity of owners: 
Native white owners . : ; F é s : : 481 648 
Foreign-born white owners . ‘ P : x : 96 97 
Negro and other non-white owners . A : ‘ ‘ 12 16 ] 
Farms Operated by Managers. 
Number of farms ; i ‘i : A : : i 3 56 65 
Land in farms (acres) 4 ; : 4 : 7,033 7,437 
Improved land in farms (acres) . . r . F 1,964 2,267 
Value of land and buildings . Z & 3 i : ‘ $1,285, 800 $1,102,300 
Farms Operated by Tenants. 
Number of farms g : ; A : : Q < 30 38 
Per cent of all farms . a r a - 4 : : ; 4.4 4.4 
Land in farms (acres) : t Z : 1,234 2,125 


Improved land in farms (acres) . ; : ‘ : ; 464 1,159 
Value of land and buildings . p , , A ; : $157,160 $129,175 
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TABLE 2.—Sratistics or AGRICULTURE — BARNSTABLE CouUNTY: 


Receipts from sale of chic 


1 Not stated. ~ 


1920 anp 1910 — Continued. 


$156,917 


CLASSIFICATION. 1920. 1910. 
Farms Operated by Tenants — Con. 
Form of tenancy: 
Share tenants 3 2 
Share-cash tenants - - 
el tenants 20 28 
Unspecified . R 7 8 
Color it nativity of tenants: 

- Native white tenants . = : 26 30 
Foreign-born white tenants 4 4 7 
Nogro and other non-white tenants - 1 

Domestic Animals. 
Farms reporting domestic animals 488 662 
Mealy of all domestic animals $303,778 $220,528 
orses 
Total number 3 580 947 
Total value 3 $77,111 $123,500 
Total number 11 a 
Total value $1,775 - 
Asses and burros 
Total number - 1 
otal uc - $25 
Cattle: 
Total number 2172 2,281 
Total value $189,583 $87,109 
Beef cattle: | 
Total number 164 683 
Total value $9,371 -1 
Dairy cattle: 
Total number : 2,008 1,598 
Total value - $180,212 -1 
eee 
‘otal number ; 100 92 
hig value “ $1,605 $582 
Ss: 
Total number on 7 
_ Total value $105 $22 
wine: 
Total number 1,354 1,128 
Total value $33,599 $9,290 
at horteatd and Bees. 
‘Chickens . i e 4 ; ss 35,352 44.350 
Other poultry 2,117 z 
Value of all poultry $77,781 $33,993 
Bees (number of hives) 107 111 
Total value 3 3 : , $819 $627 
Live-stock Products. 
Dairy products 
Mi ilk produced (as 2 (as 5 eakenad tgalicns): 711,230 758,754 
‘ 549,294 548,851 ~ 
Cream sold mein 2,002 647 
Butter fat sold (pounds) . 216 - 
Butter made on farms (pounds) 11,074 24,230 
Butter sold (pounds) 3,149 10,836 
* Cheese made on farms (pounds) ” 530 - 
Value of dairy products? $280,936 $149,831 
Receipts from sale of dairy products $274,944 $145,687 
Average pepe ston of milk per dairy cow (gallons) . 513 - 
Fees. and chickens: ; 
eesoad (as Lepabieas (dozens) 219,094 367,774 
sold (dozens) . 166,675 277,454 
ens poet (as reported) 65,762 102,761 
Penikece sold .. 44,367 74,374 
Value of chickens and eggs $217,822 $188,062 
$141,744 


2 Value of milk, cream, and butter fat sold, and of butter and cheese made on farms. 
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TasBLe 2.— Statistics or AGRICULTURE — BARNSTABLE CouNTY: 


1920 anp 1910 — Continued. 


CLASSIFICATION. | 1920. 1910. ' 
Live-stock Products —Con. 
Honey and wax 
Honey mendiinal (pounds) . : 1,049 1,197 
Wax produced (pounds) 5 é < Spee 10 
_Value of honey and wax . $385 $211 
pheen shorn . Fr 74 10 
Woo] produced (as reported) (pounds) 415 -1 
Value . $209 $18 
Domestic Animals not on Farms. 
Inclosures reporting domestic animals 1,337 ~-1 
Horses, total number “ 937 2,075 
Mules, total number 3 o> 
Asses and burros, total number 2 3 
Cattle, total number . ‘ 1,150 708 — 
Dairy cows . a 827 482 ’ 
Sheep, total number . ; “ R a : 7 99 S 1 
Goats, total number ; ‘ ; Ee A ; 10 ~ 
Swine, total number . . y 4 1,299 483 ; 
Value of All Crops. 4 
Total . : ‘ é n ; F $950,437 $672,183 
Cereals : ; ars don ; 28,809 10,370 , 
Other grains and seeds - : : : , : 1,794 362 
Hay and forage . 123,998 88,230 
Vegetables : é A : A 195,320 94,062 ’ 
Fruits . . P : : . . 600,516 433,334 By 
All other crops ~ 45,825 S 
, 
Selected Crops (Acres Harvested and Production). } 
Cereals: ; 
_ Total: cA 
Acres z 476 . 852 . 
Bushels 15,364 12,499 d 
orn: i 
Acres 873 321 4 
Bushels 13,475 i}, 723 = 
Oats: dss 
. Acres 14 12 
Bushels 498 477 
Wheat: . “ 
Acres ; 9 Qe 
Bushels 105 31 
Rye: 
Acres. 79 16 
Bushels . 1,269 238 
Buckwheat: 
Acres. % 5 A 5 1 1 
Bushels . p € A 17 30 
Other grains and seeds: ; 
Dry edible beans: 
Acres. 24 11 
Bushels . 320 96 
Dry peas: 
Acres 1 1 
Bushels . 10 2 ( 
Hay and forage: —¥ 
Total: 
Acres 3,062 4,386 | 
ons 5,746 5,754 | 
All tame or cultivated grasses: 
Acres 1,784 2,908 
Tons : 2,399 3,671 
Timothy alone: 
Acres 172 528 
Tons 184 768 


1 Not stated. 


forage — Con. 


y and clover mixed: 


grains cut for hay: 
Acres. 9 - y 


ons . 
1a legumes cut for hay: 


hels . r : : 
r vegetables (acres) . i 
Fruits. 


oes s not of bearing age : 
s ing age ° 


- 1 Not stated. 


| 1920. | 


2,199 
6,750,683 - 

62 

125,736 

15 

15,736 

2 

2,365 

2,112 

6,588,365 

8 

18,249 


16,447 
12,108 
16,103 


- —Srameries or AGRICULTURE — BARNSTABLE CountY: 
1920 anp 1910 — Continued. 


1910. 


2,917 
10,966,295 
96 
250,968 


7 
6,502 


2,807 
9,803,584 


10,467 
7,986 
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TABLE 2.—Sratistics or AGRICULTURE — BARNSTABLE CouNTY: 
1920 anp 1910 — Concluded. 


CLASSIFICATION. | 1920. | 1910. 
Fruits — Con. 
Orchard fruits — Con. ; 
Apples: 
_ Trees not of bearing age Z Pay : 10,876 , 6.494 
Trees of bearing age. ene : : ered 7,597 " 
Bushels harvested : ; ees ‘ : ¥ 14, 238 6,126 
Peaches: 
Trees not of bearing age 5 : % Ret iae : «4,334 } 1.550 
Trees of bearing age. 4 = : . : 2,488 use 
Bushels harvested ; ; : : . ; . 783 562 
ae t of beari 765 : 
ees not of bearing age : : : 3 . : 
Trees of bearing age . ‘ : : : ‘ é 1,305 } 1,825 
Bushels harvested 4 ; - ; : 3 é 902 1,056 
Plums and prunes: 3 
Trees not of bearing age - “ - : : ; 312 } 302 
Trees of bearing age . : A A ‘ : FE 548 
Bushels harvested t i ‘ J A 95 108 
Grapes: 
Vines not of bearing age . P : : : 354 } 692 
Vines of bearing age . A ‘ F é ‘ i 811 
Poutue harvested 26°55 0.) * sil ie oe 10,179 11,887. 
Mortgage Debt Reports. 
For all farms operated by owners: 
Number free from mortgage debt . . . , 7 405 6 622 
Number with mortgage debt é . : Z A 3 ~ 167 134 
Number with no mortgage report > i x ; 17 oe 
For farms consisting of owned land only: o 
Number of farms ised amount of debt . : F 7 114 
Value of land and buildings : i ; : : $985,101 $398,640 
Amount of mortgage debt . : ‘ ‘ $195,189 $94,492 
Ratio of debt to value (per cent) 5 ‘ . F 195.95) Zant 
Average rate of interest paid (percent) . : é 5.7 -1 
Farm Expenditures for Labor, Fertilizer, and Feed. 
Labor: 
Farms reporting . i . A ‘; ; E ‘440 676 
Total expenditure : ‘ ¢ , a S pegee : $376,262 $333,853 
Amount in cash wi ths oa, erate! 344,804 314,951 
Value of rent and board furnished s i 2 31,458 18,902 
Fertilizer: ; 
Farms reporting . A ; is ; J. Sete 368 410 
Amount expended : , : ‘ d < : : $40,364 $21,620 
Feed: 
Farms reporting . J ; . : i p ‘ e 550 675 
Amount expended : 3 4 : ; - : $351,961 $185,128 


1 Not stated. 


s 


‘ATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES — BARNSTABLE COUNTY, BY 
Towns: 1920. 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
Value of ‘Aysonntt- oF Wace EARNERS. 


ie Capital | Stock and Value of 

Es- | invested. | Materials |°f_ Wages Product. 
tablish- deed: paid. Fe- | Both 
ments. Males.| ales.| Sexes. 


39 =| $4,423,099 | $1,013,150 | $541,712 || 385 43 428 || $1,599,393 


7 67,939 63,816 | 35,767 16 23 39 150,036 
3 4,058,955 781,885 | 439,655 312 - 312 || 1,129,163. 
4 13,352 14,336 1,805 3 - 3 26,313 
6 62,505 26,258 | 12,376 12 2 14 57,244 
3 86,094 55,831 | 14,631 |}. 10 6 16 85,670 
9 65,354 47,046 | 17,682 16 a 28 91,299 
7 68,900 23,978 | 19,796 16 5 21 59,671 


group includes Chatham, Orleans, Sandwich, Truro, Wellfleet, and Yarmouth, each 
than three manufacturing establishments. There were no manufacturing establish- 
Brewster, Eastham, or Mashpee. 


at, Pee 
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TABLE 4.— VALUE OF EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCT AND NUMBER 
BARNSTABLE CouNTY, — 


[Compiled from Report of the Decennial 


BARNSTABLE. Bourne. 
CLASSIFICATION. re) Nicaan 
umber or umber or 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Equipment . 5 ; B - $74,828 - $16,989 
Boats and vessels . F : 301 58,219 98 15,360 
Apparatus . : 5 ; - 16,609 - 1,629 
el pots e 185 305 137 219 
Lines (hand and trawl) and 

tubs é F ~ 1,130 - = 
Lobster pots. 270 540 - - 

_ Nets, seines, and mackerel = 
pockets . - 80 1,395 - os 
Pounds, traps, and weirs . 5 10,000 - - 
Allother . . ’ : - 3,239 - 1,410 
Product s & ‘ : -| 320,128 = 33,755 
Fish : : 4 ‘ . | 1,947,300 pounds 68,388 6,500 pounds 650 

Alewives . 4 : ; 29,000 pounds 550 Pa ay 

Bass . “ 5 Bo koa 1,000 pounds 60 - = 
Bluefish . : : 26,600 pounds 2,560 - - 
pee F : ‘ : ‘ 68,500 pounds 2,775 - - 
Dogfish and other sharks : - - - - 
Eels . ; : ; 41,900 pounds 2,730 6,500 pounds 650 
Flounders . ? F 803,800 pounds 25, 489 - - 
Haddock ; - ~ - - 
Hake . : ) d rae a - - - - 
Halibut . “ A - - - - 
Herring . Gal * - - - - 
Mackerel . 4 ‘ A 359,200 pounds 18,269 - - 
Pollock : : ‘ * 125,500 pounds 1,515 - =- 
Scup ‘ A 3 . 24,000 pounds 1,125 - - 
Shad . : , - - - - 
Squeteague < ; : - = - - 
Squid : ‘ : 28,900 pounds 625 - - 
Swordfish . . ; ; - - - - 
Allother . ; s ‘ 438,900 pounds 12,690 - = 
Mollusks : , : - 249,650 - 33,105 
Clams : 5 : 3 39,123 bushels 41,335 1,900 bushels 2,565 
Cockles . : ; : 860 bushels 2,200 - - 
Mussels. é ‘ ‘ ~ - - = 
Oysters. : : : 55,701 bushels 162,525 3,600 bushels 5,600 
Quahaugs . - . ‘ 8,267 bushels . 15,530 1,625 bushe!s 2,150 
Scallope . A i ‘ 13,680 gallons 28,060 11,395 gallons 22,790 
Winkles . . : j - - ~ - 
Crustaceans . . Z : 9,600 pounds 2,090 ~ - 
Crabs p A : ‘ - - a - 
Lobsters . : : : 9,600 pounds 2,090 ~ ~ 
Shrimps . . < : - - -| - 
Persons engaged in fisheries 337 - 79 - 


errerrrcnereneenersenmeenenarsenecenesneeneeneiseeenesasy-noenteensenessascosasioneansspasaaiuatesdnastansassaseesandimescssssinesvasersessaessiranenemenasesoiestcnmeae UinenEEa TE 
1 No later census data available. 
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By Towns: 1915. 


‘Census of Massachusetts, 1915.] 


BREWSTER. 


Number or 
Quantity. 


969,480 pounds 
119,700 pounds 


1,400 pounds 
1,500 pounds 


8,200 pounds 
9,550 pounds 
15,160 pounds 


88,100 pounds 
436,400 pounds 
5,760 pounds 
43,020 pounds 
240,690 pounds 


1,942 bushels 
1,686 bushels 


256 bushels 


-” 


Value. 


$20,637 


2,254 
18,383 
98 


95 


CHATHAM. 


Number or 
Quantity. 


1,815,768 pounds 
36,760 pounds 
1,185 pounds 
7,485 pounds 
471,498 pounds 


97,545 pounds 
137,780 pounds 
1,600 pounds 


20,250 panties 
191,815 pounds 
69,030 pounds 
42,020 pounds 
356,880 pounds 


451,920 pounds 
3,087 bushels 


19,400 bushels 
5,241 bushels 
14,833 gallons 
422 bushels 
55,752 pounds 


55,752 pounds 


250 


Value. 


$73,273 
47,576 
25,697 
326 


332 
2,563 


4,174 
12,840 
5,462 


148,940 
54,969 
1,586 
78 


370 
21,464 


1,748 
3'465 
30 


415 
7,080 
2'348 
1,075 
4,715 

10,095 
84,817 
3'592 


38,500 
13,915 
28'253 
557 
9,154 


9,154 


* 


or Persons ENGAGED IN THE SEA AND SHORE FISHERIES — 


DENNIS. 


Number or 
Quantity. 


556,760 pounds 
8,000 pounds 


123,300 pounds 


3,200 pounds 
75,040 pounds 


106,400 pounds 
25,000 pounds 
3,300 pounds 
9,440 pounds 
76,720 pounds 


126,360 pounds 


3,180 bushels 


125 Hostal 
18,369 gallons 


13,400 pounds 
13,400 pounds 


138 
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TaBLe 4,— VALUE or EQuIpMENT AND Propuct AND NUMBER 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY, BY 


' 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Equipment 


Boats and vessels 
Apparatus ‘ ; 
el pots | 
bis: (hand and trawl) and 
tubs . y 
Lobster pots 
ets, seines, and mackerel 
pockets ‘ 
Pounds, traps, and weirs 
All other’ 


Product. : - 


Fish . 5 
Alewives 
Bass 
Bluefish 
Cod 


Cusk 

ic gp and other sharks 
els 

Flounders 

Haddock 


Herring 
Mackerel | 
Pollock . 
Scup 
Shad 
Squeteague 
Squid j 
Swordfish 
All other 


Crustaceans 
Crabs ee 
Lobsters ‘ 
Shrimps 


Persons engaged in fisheries 


EASTHAM. 


Number or 
Quantity. 


113,035 pounds 
1,800 pounds 


500 potinida 
13,235 pounds 
45,360 pounds 


38,700 pounds 


1,620 pounds 
11,720 pounds 


4,105 bushels 


10,994 bushels 
356 gallons 


70 bushels 
70 bushels 


16 


Value. 


$15,569 


13,480 
2,089 
150 


a ie 
pelt Fick 


1,207 
9 


— 0G AS a 


to 
bo 
> 


bo 
worlrirt 


FaLMovutH. 


Number or 
Quantity. 


157,450 pounds 
3,150 pounds 


1,500 pounds 
85,000 pounds 


64,000 pounds 


2,950 gallons 


10,350 pounds 
10,350 pounds 


Value. 


$15,519 


13,095 
2,424 
150 


Co 
Sis 


to 
Se Srrrriri 


~ 
_ 
[oe] 
iS 
11 Gc 


j 


MASHPEE. 
r 


e. Number or Number or 
Value. Quantity. Quantity. 

$18,395 | e - 

10,444 ; 15 99 

7,951 || z - 

49 ye 100 

207 

2 


27,817 ~ 
10,303 8,200 pounds 
180 - 


76 - 
4,625 3,200 pounds 


199,825 pounds 


7,800 pounds 


26,275 pounds 


684 oa 
965 - 26,600 pounds 
se = 835 pounds 
- ne 2,240 pounds 
755 - 35,200 pounds 
‘see = 3,475 pounds 
25 1,100 pounds - 
1,800 - - 
200 - - 
933 3,900 pounds 7,400 pounds 


17,514 3,240 bushels 
498 1,215 bushels 


6,445 bushels 
574 bushels 


- 1,875 bushels 

1,850 150 bushels 

15,142 - 
24 


8,371 bushels 
809 gallons 


13,137 pounds 
13,137 pounds 
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ORLEANS. 


Value. 
( 


$17,574 
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BARNSTABLE COUNTY, BY 


~ PROVINCETOWN. SANDWICH. 
CLASSIFICATION, Helens Number 
umber or umber or 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. | 
Equipment -| $325,616 - $13,649 
Boats and vessels . 825 209,112 20 4,708 
Apparatus - 116,504 ~ 8,941 
Eel pots = - S = 
Vines (hand and trawl) and 
tubs : 5 5 - 13,418 - 20 
Lobster pots 475 68 208 416 
Nets, seines, and mackerel 
pockets : 1,193 20,275 19 195 
Pounds, traps, and weirs . 33 70, 7 8,300 
Allother . 5 . - 12,130 - 1 
Product “ - 681,375 = 25,250 
Fish e A 31,336,866 pounds 679,544 971,200 pounds 21,750 
Alewives - - ; = - 
Ss - - ‘ - - 
Bluefish - - - - 
Cod : 2 : 6,019,320 pounds 184,171 53,000 pounds 1,950 
Cusk . A 9,558 pounds 148 - 
Dogfish and other sharks 4 - - - 
Eels 3 : 130,880 pounds 4,741 7,200 pounds 350 
Flounders . é 3,425,254 pounds 93,972 5,000 pounds 150 
Haddock . : 5,256,863 pounds 150,579 + 000 pounds 100 
ake . " - 968,337 pounds 19,250 — 
Halibut 30,930 pounds 3,612 ~ 
Herring 3,147,405 pounds 35,379 25,000 peunds 500 
Mackerei 1,950,755 pounds 80,604 ||} 160,000 pounds 9,850 
Epoek 1,879,766 pounds 28,249 5,000 pounds 100 
Shad 37,840 pounds 1,330 ~ - 
Squeteague - - / - 
Squid 4,885,880 pounds 49,004 267,000 pounds 4,750 
Swordfish . 67,052 pounds 8,147 - - 
All other 2 3,527,026 pounds 20,358 || 445,000 pounds 4,000 
Mollusks . . 20 bushels 25 50 bushels 50 
Clams : 20 bushels 25 50 bushels 50 
Cockles - - - ~ - 
Mussels - - - - 
Oysters 5 - - - cond 
Quahaugs . . - - - =. 
Seallops ; ~ - - -_ 
Winkles ~ - - - 
Sse mic ag | Z 11,194 pounds 1,806 18,400 pounds 3,450 
Tabs - - - 
Lobsters 11,194 pounds 1,806 18,400 pounds 3,450 
Shrimps - - - - 
Persons engaged in fisheries 1,058 ~ 24 - 


= i 
oa eal 


|. 554 


oo 
is, 
to 
oO 
NI 


Number or 
Quantity. 


342,840 pounds 


1,900 pounds 


8,620 pounds 
216,020 pounds 


45,000 pounds 
40,400 pounds 


3,600 pounds 
27,300 pounds 


9,519 bushels 


85,433 bushels 
13,525 bushels 
2,039 gallons 


100 bushels 


100 bushels 


- 


117 


WELLFLEET. 


205,318 
10,296 


160 


In THE Sea AND SHorE FisHERtEs — 


YaRMOvUTH. 


Number or 
Quantity. 


106 
50 


250 


400,300 pounds 


2,000 pounds 
12,000 pounds 


4,900 poun ds 
324,000 pounds 


- 10,000 pounds 


4,100 pounds 


9 


43,300 pounda 


8,851 bushels 
3,190 bushels 


1,323 Bushels 
14,585 gallons 


5,000 pounds 
5,000 pounds 


123 


Value. 


$16,015 
12,730 
3,285 
80 


286 
500. 


2,419 
62,285 
14,125 

200 
565 


520 
9,550 


~ 100 


TABLE 5.— AGGREGATES OF Potts, Property, TAXES, ETC. — BARN- 
STABLE County, BY Towns: As AssEssEeD Apri 1, 1921. 


{Reprint from Public Document No. 19 (Part I), compiled by the Massachusetts Department 
of Corporations and Taxation, Local Taxation Division.] 


Tax For Strats, County, 
Toran AND City oR ToOwN PURPOSES Mina be 
, 
parent INCLUDING OVERLAYINGS. et ag in) 
TOWNS. Sn 


Saya Ga eo eet ‘ ate a Py dot 
USTATEH, by n Rea n ,000. ssesse 
Arriz 1, 1921. x Ciegeed Estate. | Polls. Total. 
state. 

Rarnstable  . . | $10,630,590 || $42,992 $261,042 $7,170 $311,204 $28 60 242 
Bourne . 4 A 6,392,200 21,672 126,627 3,760 152,059 23 20 40 
Brewster . a ile ba pear tn 2,306 20,557 895 23,758 20 50 77 
Chatham R i 2,171,670 8,144 47,360 2,280 57,784 17 50 76 
Dennis . ; * 1,568,972 6,464 86,525 2,450 45,439 ||. 27 40 85 
Eastham A : 609,592 1,530 8,961 615 11,106 17 20 64 
Falmouth Z P 11,447,078 31,940 225,623 5,010 262,573 22 50 214- 
Harwich ‘ : 2,365,890 “ehia 56,107 2,665 66,544 27 00 86 
Mashpee 2 533,060 880 9,517 370 10,767 19 50 13 
Orleans . . 4 1,646,615 3,892 20,809 1,565 26,266 15 00 76 
Provincetown t 3,866,850 17,529 86,875 4,755 109,159 27 00 29 
Sandwich 3 ‘: 1,650,300 8,613 42,876 2,065 53,554 31 20 82 
aAeuro!, <, . : 640,571 2,023 10,788 745 13,556 20 00 53 
Wellfleet 2 d 931,923 4,458 21,244 1,265 26,967 26 80 Bia 
Yarmouth . 2,166,839 8,995 36,075 2,010 47,080 20 80 79 

Totals. . | $48,737,425 || $169,210 | $1,010,986 | $37,620 | $1,217,816 - 1,273 


SE SS a SD SS SoS ST 


Pye Niches eee Peas ste 
(s) eat Number| Number ALUE OF LOWL 
belies vibes LT Cattle Soe of of ASSESSED. 
TOWNS. Cows | Sheep ry Swine ae PRY f 
Assessed.| Assessed. Cone: Assessed, Assessed.| Assessed. N ee Valun. 
sessed. : 

Barnstable . a 504 - 182 116 2,010 | 33,000 1,820 | $1,820 
Bourne . . 125 60 3 13 1,212 23,000 1,200 1,200- 
Brewster , % 104 10 40 - 413 9,359 2,165 1,083 4 
Chatham : 3 115 = 20 25 774 6,399 3,569 3,569 
Dennis . - : 165 ~ 36 2 915 8,794 2,215 2,215 ’ 
Eastham : A 72 - 37 7 240 5,025 4,552 6,828 
F almouth F 447 ~ 140 - 1,812 22,348 7,048 10,572 
Harwich 3 a 156 2 49 85 937 6,914 1,260 18 
Mashpee : ; 15 1 - - 126 14,646 - - 
Orleans . 5 : 116 2 18 10 524 6,109 7,650 | 11,878 
Provincetown - 59 ~ - - 1,145 514 600 300 
Sandwich : % 174 - 41 3 536 24,000 1,950 1,950 
Truro : ; . 134 9 3 8 337 8,325 2,205 2,295 
Wellfleet : é 75 3 1 2 494 6,505 = - d 
Yarmouth , : 135 48 2 6 796 | 11,831 630 1,260 

Totals . 2 2,396 135 £72 277 12,271 | 186,769 36,954 | $46,360 
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APPENDIX B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


PREPARED BY Miss EveAnor A. BrIGHAM, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, DIVISION OF 
Pusuiic LIBRARIES, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


[In the field of literature, Cape Cod has, in recent years, been advertised 
principally by writers of fiction, who have described Cape Cod scenes and 
characters interestingly, and, presumably, with a close approach to ac- 
curacy; but the literature having reference to Cape Cod is by no means con-- 
fined to fiction, as will be observed when one refers to the accompanying 
bibliography. The recent Tercentenary Anniversary of the settlement of 
New England has greatly stimulated interest in the history of the Cape, and 


in the literature descriptive of its scenes and customs of its people. Itis — 


believed, therefore, that the bibliography prepared by Miss Eleanor A. 


Brigham, especially for this bulletin, will prove of great interest to the many — z ; 


who desire to consult the numerous sources of information. — Ep.] 


This bibliography was compiled from material in — 


Bibliography by Professor Albert Perry Brigham. 

Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy. 

Hyannis Free Public Library. ; 

New Bedford Free Public Library. 

Sturgis Library, Barnstable. : 
Boston Public Library. 


In those cases where the material is in manuscript or the publication 
is out of print, the library where it may be consulted is designated. The 
dates of publication of books of fiction are those of the latest and least 
expensive editions. 

The references in this bibliography are classified as follows: — 


1. History, description, and travel. 
A. In general. 
B. By towns. 
. Geology. 
. Biography and genealogy. 
Religious material. 
Poetry. 
Cape Cod Canal. 
. Atlases, charts, and maps. 
. Miscellany. 
. Periodicals. 
. Fiction. 
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1. History, Description, and Travel. 
A. In GENERAL. 


Apams, J.T. Founding of New England. Atlantic Monthly Press. 1921. 

AsxwitH, H. Early explorations of the New England coast. (Old South Prize 
essay, 1902.) New England Magazine, Vol. 28. 1903. 

Bacon, E. M. Historic pilgrimages in New England. Silver. 1898. 

Banes, M. R. Old Cape Cod; the land, the men, the sea. Houghton. 1920. 

Bates, K. L. Cape Cod towns (in ‘‘Historic towns of New England,” ed. by L. 
P. Powell). Putnam. 1898. 

Buss, W. R. Colonial times on Buzzard’s bay. Houghton. 1900. 

Bowman, G. E. The Mayflower compact and its signers, with facsimiles and a list 
of the ‘Mayflower’ passengers, 1620-1920. Mass. Soc. of Mayflower Desc., 
Boston. 1920. 

Braprorp, W. History of Plymouth plantation, 1606-1646. (Ed. by W. T. 

Davis.) Scribner. 1921. 

—— History of the Plymouth settlement, 1608-1650. (Rendered into modern 

. English by Harold Paget.) Dutton. 1920. 

BricHam, A. P. Cape Cod and the Old Colony. Putnam. 1920. 

C., G. VY. Cape Cod sea reminiscences. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod 
History and Genealogy, No. 69.) 

CHATHAM, D. and M. Cape Coddities. Houghton. 1920. 

Dauton, J. W. The life savers of Cape Cod. Boston. 1902. — 

Davis, W. M. The outline of Cape Cod. Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sci., 
Vol. 31. 1896. 

Dez Costa, B. F. Cabo de Baxos, or the place of Cape Cod in the old cartology. 
With notes on the neighboring coasts. Revised from the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, January, 1881. T. Whittaker, New York. 
1881. 

DerrMeErR, T. Maine and Cape Cod (in ‘‘Sailors’ narratives of voyages along the 
New England Coast,’’ G. P. Winship). Boston. 1905. 

Deyo, 8. L. (ed.) History of Barnstable County, 1620-1820. H. W. Blake & Co., 
New York. 1890. 

Dup.upy, D. (comp. and pub.) - Directory and history of Plymouth and Barnstable 
counties for 1873-1874. Boston. 1874. 

—— Historical sketches of towns in Plymouth and Barnstable counties. Dudley & 
Co., Boston. 1873. 

Dwieut, T. Travels in New England and New York, Vol. 3. William Baynes & 
Son, London. 1823. 

Fay, J.S. The track of the Norseman. Moore, Boston. 1873. 

FREEMAN, F. The history of Cape Cod: Annals of the thirteen towns of Barn- 
stable County. W.H. Piper & Co., Boston. 1869. 

FREEMAN, J. A description of the eastern coast of the county of Barnstable from 
Cape Cod, or Race Point, in latitude 42° 5’, to Cape Malebarre, or the Sandy 
Point of Chatham, in latitude 41° 33’. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. 8. 1802. 

Haut, W. A statement of some of the principal facts which took place in the 
Revolutionary War in and about the county of Barnstable on Cape Cod. 
Boston. 1831. 

HawtTHorne, H. Old seaport towns of New England. Dodd. 1916. 

Henperson, H. W. Loitererin New England, Doran. 1919. 

Hincxigey, T. A narrative of the miseries of New England by reason of an arbi- 
trary government erected there. Coll. 6 of papers relating to the present 
juncture of affairs in England in 1689. London. 1689. 

Howes, T.P. Ancient houses. Swift. 1911. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 96.) 
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Jounson, C. Highways and byways of New England. Macmillan. 1915. 
— New England and its neighbors. Macmillan. 1912. - 


Lanepon, W. C. The pageant of Cape Cod on the banks of the Cape Cod Canal 


near the village of Bourne, August, 1914. Boston. 1916. 

LIVERMORE, C. W. and Crossy, L. Ye ancient wreck. Loss of the “Sparrow- 
Hawk” in 1626. Remarkable preservation and recent discovery of the wreck. 
Mudge, Boston. 1865. 

MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. Social and industrial changes 
in Barnstable County. (27th ann. rept.) Boston. 1897. 

MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSIONERS ON CAPE Cop AND East Harpors. Report of 
the Commissioners on Cape Cod and East Harbors. Emory Washburn. 
(Senate No. 5.) Boston. 1854. 

MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION. Pilgrim tercentenary, 1620-1920, 
suggestions for observance in the schools, giving specimen programs, Pilgrim 
stories, a pageant and a bibliography. (Bul. No. 10, Whole No. 119.) Bos- 
ton. 1920. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL CourT: Reports. Cape Cod Harbor. Report of the 
committee on Cape Cod Harbor appointed under chapter 84 of the Resolves” 


of 1857. (Pub. Doc. No. 36.) Boston. 1857. 

Massacuusetts Historicau Society. Description of Sandwich, Dennis, Truro, 
Eastham, and Orleans. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. 8. Boston. 1802. 

MASSACHUSETTS PILGRIM TERCENTENARY COMMISSION. Exercises on the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims held at Plymouth De- 
cember 21, 1920. Boston. 1921. 

MrrcHe.u, H. A chapter in the physical history of the coast, being a report to 
Professor Benj. Pevice concerning Chatham and the peninsula of Monomoy. 
Wright & Potter, Printers, Boston. 1873. 

—— Report concerning Nausett Beach and the peninsula of Monomoy. (Ap- 
pendix No. 9 to U. 8S. Coast Sur. Rept. for 1871.) Supt. of Doc. 1871. 
Morgan, J.J. Quaint Cape Cod, its summer delights. New York, New Haven & 

Hartford Railroad. 1918. 

Morison, 8. E. Maritime history of Massachusetts, 1783-1860. Houghton. 
1921. 

Morton, or Mourt, G. The Cape Cod journal of the Pilgrim Fathers. Reprinted 


from Mourt’s Relation. Advocate Gift Shop, Provincetown. 1920. : 


Noygs, E. J. R. C. Women of the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ and women of Plymouth Colony. 
A. 8S. Burbank, Plymouth. 1921. 

Outp Cotony Rartroap. The old colony, or Pilgrim, land, past and present. 
Boston. 1886. 

Otis, A. An account of the discovery of an ancient ship on the eastern shore of 
Cape Cod. J. Munsell, Albany. 1864. 


PaInE, J. Eastham and Orleans historical papers. Swift. 1914. (Library of 


Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 55.) 

Pautrrey, J. G. A discourse pronounced at Barnstable, September 3, 1839, at the 
celebration of the second centennial anniversary of the settlement of Cape Cod. 
Andrews, Boston. 1840. 

Perry, E.G. <A trip around Cape Cod. Our summer land and memories of my 
childhood. Boston. 1897. 

Powe ut, L. P. (ed.). Historic towns of New England. Putnam. 1898. 

Pratt, E. A comprehensive history, ecclesiastical and civil, of Eastham, Wellfleet, 
and Orleans, from 1644 to 1844. Fisher & Co., Yarmouth. 1844. 

RotHery, A. E. Cape Cod, new and old. Houghton. 1918. 

Sarcent, P. E. Handbook of New England, an annual publication. Boston. 
1916- 

Sears, P.H. Argument on the propositions for the protection and preservation of 
Cape Cod Harbor, before the legislative committee on harbor, April 15, 1868. 
Boston. 1868. 
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Strate Street Trust Company. Towns of New England and Old England. Bos- 
ton. 1920. 

Swirr, C. F. Cape Cod, the right arm of Massachusetts, an historical narrative. 
Swift. 1897. 

TuorEeavu, H. D. Cape Cod. Crowell. 1914. 

—— Cape Cod and miscellanies. Houghton. 1906. 

TrumBvutit, A. E. Cape Cod week. Barnes. 1898. 

Unirep States Bureau or TopocrRapHicaL ENGINEERS. A report upon the mili- 
tary and hydrographical chart of the extremity of Cape Cod, including the 
townships of Provincetown and Truro with their seacoast and ship harbor: 
projected from surveys executed during portions of the years 1833, 1834, and 
1835, under the direction of James D. Graham. Supt. of Doc. 1838. 

Wantin, H. G. Social and industrial changes in the county of Barnstable. Mass. 
Bur. of Statistics of Labor. (27th ann. rept., pt. 1.) Boston. 1897. 

Winsuip, G. P. Sailors’ narratives of voyages along the New England coast, 1524— 
1624. Boston. 1905. 


B. By Towns. 


Barnstable. 


Autyn, 8. Agreement in regard to sharing the profits of certain voyages signed in 
presence of Humphrey Parson and William Stone of Barnstable. MS. in 
Boston Public Library. : 

CENTERVILLE Otp Homse Week AssocraTION. Old home week celebration, August, 
1904. Historical notes. Boston. 1905. 

Coeswe.tt, J. B. D. (transcriber). Barnstable town records. Swift. 1910. 
(Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 105.) 

Hincxiey, G. Barnstable in the Civil War. MS. in Hyannis Public Library. 

Loturop, T. Deed of land in Barnstable to Nicholas Davis attested by Mark 
Redle and Mary Crowell, acknowledged before Thomas Hinckley, dated 1674. 
MS. in Boston Public Library. 

MassAcHvusetts State NormMau ScHoou, Hyannis, Stupents. Play: An evening 
with a Cape Cod family a hundred years ago. In Hyannis Public Library. 


_Metten, J. Topographical description of Barnstable. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 


Series 1, Vol. 3. 1794. 
Puinney, 8. B. Cape Cod centennial celebration at Barnstable, September 3, 
1839, of the incorporation of that town, September 3, 1639. Barnstable. 1840. 
Spracuz, F. W. Barnstable in the Revolution. Boston. 1894. Newspaper 
clipping in Boston Public Library. 


Bourne. 


Bourne MemoriAu Lisrary. Addresses at the dedication, June 17, 1897, with a 
sketch of Mr. Jonathan Bourne. 1897. In New Bedford Library. 


Brewster. 


Bowman, G. E. (transcriber). Vital records of the town of Brewster to the end of 
the year 1849. Mass. Soc. of Mayflower Desc., Boston. 1904. 

Smpxins, J. Topographical description of Brewster. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Series 1, Vol. 10. 1806. 


Chatham. 


CHATHAM TowN CELEBRATION CommiITTEE. The two hundredth anniversary of 
_ the incorporation of the town of Chatham. A memorial or report of the cele- 
bration of August, 1912, and of the Sunday services, August 4,1912. Chatham. 
1913. 
FREEMAN, J. Description of Chatham in the county of Barnstable, September, 
1802. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. 8. 
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Hawes, J. W. Historical address on occasion of celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of incorporation of Chatham. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape ¢ 
History and Genealogy, No. 78.) 

SmituH, W. C. A history of Chatham, formerly the constablewick or Hite of 
Monomoit. Chatham. 1913. 


Dennis. 
FREEMAN, J. Description of Dennis. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. 8. 1802. 


Eastham. 


FREEMAN, J. Description and history of Eastham. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 3 
1, Vol. 8. 1802. 

SmitH, E. T. Ancient Eastham. Two lists of those proprietors there in 1715. 
1913. In New Bedford Library. 7 

Stronn, N. The veracity and equity of the members of the council held at Billings- 
gate in Eastham, 1720, asserted and maintained. T. Fleet, Boston. 1723. 


~~ 


Falmouth. 


FatmoutH BurEAU oF INpustTRy. Residential Falmouth; ae new and old. 
1887. In New Bedford Library. ome 

FALMOUTH CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. Celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the town of Falmouth, June 15, 1886. aa 
mouth. 1887. 

FatmoutH Town GoOvERNMENT. Pounds v. town prosperity. A report of the 
committee on the fisheries. 1892. : 

FREEMAN, J. Note on Falmouth. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. 8. 1802. 

Grecory, W. K. A marine university in ‘‘Smithsonian Institution.” 1902. In 
New Bedford Library. 

Jenkins, C. W. Three lectures on the early history of the town of Falmouth, 
covering the time from its settlement to 1812; delivered, 1843. L. F. Clarke, : 
Falmouth. 1889. 

MariInE BrotocgicAL Lasporatrory, Woops Houu. Annual announcements. 
Chicago Univ. Press. 1899- ; 

SmitH,H.M. The fishes found in the vicinity of Woods Hole. Supt. of Doc. 1898. 

SmytruHe, H. H. (comp.) Old burying ground. Falmouth Hist. Soe. 1903. ~ 

UNITED STATES COMMISSION OF FISH AND FISHERIES. The bureau of fisheries and 
its station at Woods Hole. Supt. of Doc. 1915. 

Vina, W. I. Wood’s Holl and vicinity. 1888. In New Bedford Library. 


Harwich. 1 

Nickerson, W. 8. Collection of historical sketches. MS. in Harwichport ’ 

Library. 
Mashpee. 


Apres, W. Indian nullification of the unconstitutional laws of Nedleanhuacesd 
relative to the Marshpee tribe: or the pretended riot explained. Jonathan 
Howe, Boston, 1835. 

AyER, M.F. Richard Bourne, missionary to the Mashpee Indians. Clapp. 1908. ; 

FREEMAN, J. Description of Mashpee in the county of Barnstable, September, 
1802; state of the Indians in Mashpee in 1767. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 
2 Vol, '3.. 213516. 

Soper, G. W. Among the friendly Indians of Mashpee. In New England Maga- 
zine, Vol. 2... 1890. 


Orleans. 


FREEMAN, J. Description of Orleans. 1802. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, 
Vol. 8. 1802. 
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' 
Provincetown. 

Arwoop, J. Let us have homerule. Circular letter regarding the Province lands. 
Malden. 1893. 

Capp Cop Pirerm MemortiaAt AssociaTIon. The official program at the dedication 
of the Pilgrim monument, Provincetown, August 5, 1910. Provincetown. 
1910. 

—— Pilgrim Memorial Monument, Provincetown. Laying of the corner stone, 
August 20, 1907. Provincetown. 1907. 

Carpenter, E.J. The pilgrims and their monument at Provincetown. Appleton. 
1911. 

—— Provincetown. New England Magazine, Vol. 1. 1884. 

Feit, C. W., and others. Scrapbook of newspaper clippings relating to Pilgrim 
history, Bradford’s Log of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” the Province lands, etc.; sup- 
porting the claim that Provincetown was the first landing place of the ‘‘ May- 
flower.”’ 1897-1899. In Boston Public Library. 

FREEMAN, J. Description of Provincetown. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. 
8. 1802. 

Fouuuer, C.G. W. Official program of dedicatory exercises attendant upon laying 
of the corner stone of Pilgrim monument at Provincetown, 1907. Province- 


town. 1907. 
Jennines, H. A. Provincetown; or, odds and ends from the tip end. Yarmouth- 
port. 1890. 


PROVINCETOWN TERCENTENARY ComMMITTEE. Official program of the celebration 
at Provincetown, commemorating the landing of the Pilgrims. The three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. De Pamphilis Press, New 
York. 1920. 

Smyru, T. The Province lands of Massachusetts. Scrapbook collection of articles 
by Thomas Smyth, together with legislative documents, corréspondence, and 
other illustrative matter. 1893. In Boston Public Library. 

—— Who owns the Province lands, the Commonwealth or its tenants? Boston. 
1890. 

TRUSTEES OF PuBLIC RESERVATIONS. Report on the subject of the Province 
lands. (Mass. Gen. Court. House, No. 339.) Boston. 1893. 

Vorsze, M.H. Provincetown. In ‘‘Country life in America.” August, 1921. 

Wuirtine, H.. L. Special survey of the harbor of Provincetown. (Appendix, 
Coast Sur. Rept. for 1867.) Supt. of Doc. 1869. 


Sandwich. 

Boston Evenine Transcript. Article on Sandwich glass works. September 4, 
1920. 

CurpMAN, H. L. (transcriber). Extracts from the Sandwich town records, 1637— 
1682. The town of Bourne was not set off from Sandwich until 1884. Swift. 
1910. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 104.) 

Davis, W. Description of Sandwich. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. 8. 
1802. 

Prart, A. E. (comp.) Two hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebration of Sand- 
wich and Bourne at Sandwich, September 3, 1889. Official proceedings. 
Falmouth. 1890. 

Truro. 

Damon, J. Deaths in Truro, Cape Cod, 1786-1826, taken from the diary of Rev. 

Jude Damon, by John Harvey Treat. Salem Press. 1891. 


Dyer, J. B. Inscriptions from gravestones in the Old North Cemetery, Truro, 
from 1713-1840. Hopkins, Provincetown. 1897. 


FREEMAN, J. Topographical description of Truro. Mass. Hist. S So 
1, Vol. 3. 1794. a) 

Ricw, 8. Truro, Cape Cod; or landmarks and sea marks. Lothrop. “1883, 

Treat, J. H. Truro baptisms, 1711-1800. J. Ward, Jr., Lawrence. it 


Wellfleet. 


Wuirman, L. Letter to Rev. James Freeman: Account of the creeks and islands ta | 
Wellfleet, and observations on the importance of Cape Cod Harbor. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. 4. 1795. E 

— Note on Wellfleet. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Seriés 1, Vol. 8. 1802. a 

— Topographical description of Wellfleet. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 3, — 
Vol. 3. 1793. ‘ 


: 


A 


Yarmouth. 


AupeEn, T., Jr. Memorabilia of dee ls Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. f 
5. 1797. 
Bowman, G. E. (comp.) Gravestone records in the ancient cemetery and the 4 
Woodside Cemetery, Yarmouth, 1906. In the New Bedford Library. i. 
Jenkins, E. L. (comp.) Old Quaker Village, South Yarmouth; reminiscences. 
Swift. 1915. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 38.) _ 
Spraacun, L. List of sailings from New England to San Francisco, 1849-1856, in — 
“Barnstable and Yarmouth sea captains,’ by F. W. Sprague. Privately “2 
printed, Boston. 1913. . 1 
Swirt, C. F. History of old Yarmouth comprising the present towns of Yarmouth ~ 
and Dennis from the settlement to the division in 1794, with the history of 
both towns to these times. Swift. 1884. a 
Tuacuer, H. C., and others. Celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- _ { 
sary of the cuindine of Old Yarmouth, including the present towns of Yarmouth 
and Dennis, September, 1889. In New Bedford Library. — 
YarmoutTH Pusuic Lisrary. Dedication of the Yarmouth Free Library, erected . 
by Nathan Matthews of Boston, December, 1871. Sawyer, Boston. 1872. a. 
Winac, D. West Yarmouth houses seventy-five years ago from Parker’s River A 
westward. Swift. 1915. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, 
No. 39.) egGGine:i) 


2. Geology. 


Emerson, B. K. Geology of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. (U.S. Geol. Sur. - 
Bul. 597.) Supt. of Doc. 1917. : 2 

McLenpon, W. E., and Jonzs, G. B. Soil survey of Plymouth County. (U. 8. 
Dept. of Agric., Bu. of Soils.) Supt. of Doe. 1912. 

SHater, N.S. Geology of the Cape Cod district. (U. 8. Geol. Sur., 18th ann. 
rept., pt. 2.) Supt. of Doc. 1898. 

SHaumeR, N. S., Woopworts, J. B., and Marsort, C. F. Glacial brick clays of 
Rhode Island and southeastern Massachusetts. (U.S. Geol. Sur., 17th ann. — 
rept., pt. 1.) Supt. of Doc. 1895-1896. : - 

Wesrcarr, J. M. Reclamation of Cape Cod sand dunes. (U.S. Dept. of Agric., 
Bu. of Plant Industry Bul. 65.) Supt. of Doc. 1904. 


3. Biography and Genealogy. 


Banas. Bangs family papers. Swift. (Library of Cape Cod History and Gene- — 
alogy, No. 29.) ehge 

Banos, C. H. Edward Banges the Pilgrim. A nareatne Nichols. 

Banes, M. R. High’Bradford. Houghton. 1912. 

Cuasze, F. H. Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, 1830-1860. Houghton. 1918. 
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Cornect, W. M. Recollections of ‘ye old time,’’ with biographical sketches of 
clergymen, statesmen, merchants, etc., in Massachusetts. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 1878. 

Courter, W. R., and others. Encyclopedia of Massachusetts, biographical and 
genealogical. American Hist. Soc. 1917. : 

Davis, W. P. Baker family of Yarmouth, descendants of Francis. Swift. 1912. 
(Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 73.) 

— Baker family of Yarmouth, descendants of Silas. Swift. 1912. (Library 
of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 74.) 

— Bassett family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History 

and Genealogy, No. 85.) 

Baxter family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 79.) : 
Berry family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 

and Genealogy, No. 80.) 

—— Bray family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 86.) 

—— Crosby family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 83.) 

—— Crowell family of Yarmouth, descendants of John. Swift. 1913. (Library 
of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 72.) 

—— Crowell family of Yarmouth, descendants of Yelverton. Swift. 1913. 
(Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 71.) 

—— Gorham families of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod His- 
tory and Genealogy, No. 87.) 

—— Hall family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 67.) 

— Hallet family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 84.) 

—— Hawes family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 65.) 

— Hedge family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 

. and Genealogy, No. 64.) 

—— Matthews family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod His- 
tory and Genealogy, No. 81.) 

—— Rider family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 66.) 

—— Sturgis family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 82.) 

—— Taylor family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 75.) 

— White family of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 88.) 

—— Yarmouth family of Chase. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 59.) 

Doane, H. Deacon John Doane and the Doane family. Swift. (Library of 
Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 51.) 

Duper, D. Dillingham family. Swift. 1911. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 95.) 

FirzcGerRatp, M. Hoppy Mayo, a hero of Old Eastham. Swift. 1911. (Library 
of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 94.) 

Haut, G. F. Atwood genealogy. Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 41.) 

—— ‘Mayflower’ line — Hopkins, Snow, Cook. Swift. 1914. (Library of 
Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 40.) 

— Newcomb genealogy. Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 42.) 
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Hamsuin, D. Brevet Major-General Joseph Eldridge Hamblin, 1861-18 65. 


Privately printed, Boston. 1902. 


Hawes, J. W. Captain William Hedge of Yarmouth. Swift. 1914. (Library oon 
| 


Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 44.) 


— Covel. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 


90.) 


— Early Wheldens of Yarmouth. Swift. (Library of Cape Cod History and . 


Genealogy, No. 43.) 
—— Edmond Hawes of Yarmouth, an emigrant to America in 1635; his ancestors; 
and some of his descendants. J. W. Hawes, New York City. 1914. 


— English ancestry of Edmond Hawes of Yarmouth. Swift. 1912. (Lie. 


brary of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 92.) 

— Genealogies — Atkins. Swift. 1911. - (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 99.) 

— Genealogies — Eldred, Eldredge. Swift. 1911. (Library of Cape Cod 
History and Genealogy, No. 101.) . 

— Genealogies — Nicholas Busby.. Swift. 1911. (Library of Cape Cod 
History and Genealogy, No. 100.) ; 

—— Genealogies — Ryder. Swifts 1911. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 98.) , 

— Genealogies — William Nickerson. Swift. 1911. (Library of Cape Cod 
History and Genealogy, No. 102.) 


— Hedges. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, 


No. 89.) 

— Nicholas Snow of Eastham and some of his descendants, together with 
Samuel Storrs, Thomas Huckins, Elder John Chipman, and Isaac Wells, allied 
to the Snows by marriage. Swift. 1916. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 34.) 

—— Nickerson, children of William (1) Nickerson. Swift. 1912. (Library of 
Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 91.) 
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— Richard Taylor, Tailor, and some of his descendants. Swift. 1914. (Li- | a 


brary of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 48.) 

— Stephen and Giles Hopkins, ‘‘Mayflower’’ passengers, and some of their 
descendants, including an Eldredge line. . Swift. 1915. (Library of Cape 
Cod History and Genealogy, No. 37.) 

—— Thomas Howes of Yarmouth, and some of his descendants, together with the 
Rev. John Mayo, allied to him by marriage. Swift. 1917. (Library of Cape 
Cod History and Genealogy, No. 31.) 

Hawtey, G. Biographical and topographical anecdotes respecting Sandwich and 
Mashpee. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 1, Vol. 3. 1794. 

Hinckiey, T. (Governor of the Pigrinathe Colony). The Hinckley papers, being 
his letters and papers, 1676-1699. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., Series 4, Vol. 5. 1861. 

Howes, T. P. Genealogical sketch of descendants of Jeremiah Howes of Dennis. 
Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 53.) 

JENKINS, J. John Robinson of Leyden and his descendants to the sixth generation. 
Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 57.) 

Jongs, E.C.B. The Brewster genealogy, 1566-1907. A record of the descendants 
of William Brewster of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” ruling elder of the Pilgrim Church 
which founded Plymouth Colony in 1620. Grafton Press, New York. 1909. 

Latry, H. N. (comp.) The Robbins family of Cape Cod. Swift. (Library of 
Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 28.) ' 

Mayo, C. E. Mortuary record from the gravestones in the old burial ground in 
Brewster, with biographical and genealogical notes. Register Pub. Co., 
Yarmouth. 1898. 


Mouwnroez, E. John Munroe and old Barnstable, 1784-1879; sketch of a good life; © 


an anniversary tribute. Swift. 1909. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 97.) 
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om Burgess. Swift. 1914. pair of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, 
No. o. 46.) 

— Crowell families of Yarmouth. Swift. 1910. (Library of Cape Cod His- 
tory and Genealogy, No. 103.) 

—— Genealogical notes of Barnstable families, being a reprint of the Amos Otis 
papers, originally published in the Barnstable ‘“‘Patriot.”” F. B. Goss, Barn- 
stable. 1885. (Revised by C. F. Swift.) 

—— Lumbert or Lombard family. Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape Cod His- 
tory and Genealogy, No. 54.) 

Thomas Clarke, the Pilgrim, and his descendants. Swift. 1914. (Library 

of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 45.) 

Yarmouth families of Eldredge. Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape Cod 
History and Genealogy, No. 47.) 

Paring, J. Brief sketch of the life of George Webb, a Cape God captain in the 
Revolutionary War. Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape Cod History and Gene- 
alogy, No. 52.) 

—— Edward Kenwrick, the ancestor of the Kenricks or Kendricks of Barnstable 
County and Nova Scotia, and his descendants. Swift. 1915. (Library of 
Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 35.) 

—— Founders’ day edition, August 26, 1916, of the “Early settlers of Eastham,” 
containing sketches of all early settlers of Eastham. Swift. 1916. (Library 
of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, No. 32-33.) 

—— Stephen Hopkins. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History ae Gene- 
alogy, No. 63.) 

— Stonefamily. Swift. 1911. (Library of Cape Cod History and Genealogy. 
No. 93.) 

Pioums, A. H. William Bradford of Plymouth. Badger, R. G. 1921. 

Ricu, $. Gross families of Truro and Wellfleet. Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape 
Cod History and Genealogy, No. 49.) 

— Hinckleys of Truro. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 77.) 

— Lombards of Truro. Swift. 1912. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 76.) 

— Mayo family of Truro. Swift. 1914. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 50.) 

—— Payne or Paine of Truro. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History 
and Genealogy, No. 70.) 

— Richard Rich of Dover Neck. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod His- 
tory and Genealogy, No. 56.) 

Sears, J. H. Brewster ship masters, with foreword by Joseph C. Lincoln. With 
a chapter in reminiscence by J facut H. Sears. Swift. 1906. 

- Suir, W. C. Early Chatham settlers. Swift. 1915. (Library of Cape Cod 
History and Genealogy, No. 36.) 

Spracunz, F. W. Barnstable and Yarmouth sea captains and ship owners. List 
of sailings from New England to San Francisco, 1849-1856, by Leavitt Sprague. 
Privately printed, Boston. 1913. 

—— Barnstable sea captains. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod History and 
Genealogy, No. 68.) 

—— Birthplace of the patriot James Otis. Privately printed, Cambridge. 1917. 

Swirr, C. W. Yarmouth family of Gray. Swift. 1913. (Library of Cape Cod 
History and Genealogy, No. 58.) 

Swirt, C. W. and Kuuiry, A. L. (eds.) Genealogist’s letter-book: correspondence 
of Amos Otis relative to colonial ancestry. 3 vols. Swift. 1913. (Library 
of Cape Cod History and Genealogy, Nos. 60, 61, 62.) 
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4. Religious Material. te tree irk. 

AupEeNn, T. Affection for the house of God recommended. A sermon at Yarmot ith 
January 1, 1795, occasioned by the opening of a new meeting house. - a Hall, } 
Boston. 1795. 

ArmstTRONG, 8. T. (ed.) Result of an ecclesiastical council held at pandas May 
20, 1817. Armstrong, Boston. 1817. t 

Bautpwin, T. Sermon delivered at Barnstable July 14, 1802, at installation of Rae of 
John Peak to the pastoral care of the Baptist Church and congregation. 
Bourne. 1802. 

Barnes, D. Discourse at Barnstable Reb ann cd 30, 1801, on the ordination of ‘93 
Jotham Waterman. Manning, Boston. 1802. 

Barnes, T. Thomas Barnes versus the inhabitants of the first parish in Falmoutlic 7 
at the Supreme Judicial Court, May, 1810, in Cumberland. Mass. House | 
Doe. 1811. 

BaRNSTABLE, Mass. Invitation to attend the first gathering of the church and A ay : 
ordination of Joseph Green as pastor, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather 
and Mr. Joshua Gee, pastors of the Second Church of Christ in Boston, with — 

_ their reply probably written by Cotton Mather. 1725. MS. in Boston Public 
Library. 

BARNSTABLE Baptist AssocraATION. Minutes of the fiftieth anniversary held in ae 
September, 1881. Harwich. 1881. om 

BARNSTABLE County CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. The con- 
ference of evangelical congregational churches comprising the constitution, 
with a historical sketch of the churches comprising the conference, by a com- __ 
mittee of the conference. Dickinson, Boston. 1846. oe 

BREWSTER CONGREGATIONAL CHuRcH. Church records, 1700-1792. Privately 
printed, Boston. 1911. et & 

Cuark, J. S. God’s remembrance of Bethel. Discourse before the Barnstable _ 
conference in Orleans, December 19, 1855, illustrating the rise, growth, etc., of : ‘ 
the churches composing that body. Boston. 1856. F 

Dopcz, J. W. A history of the First Congregational Church, Yarmouth, in a dis- — 
course delivered January 26, 1873. Register printing, Yarmouthport. 1873. — 

EastHam Sourn Cuurcu. A church of Christ vindicated. A short and plain — 
revelation of some transactions in the South Church at Eastham forced into the 
public by several fallacious pamphlets that have been lately published. T. 


Fleet, Boston. 1724. mee 
FatmMoutH First CoNGREGATIONAL CuurcH. Articles of faith and the covenant 7 
lw with a list of the members. 1851. In New Bedford Library. a 
—— Two hundredth anniversary, October 11, 12, 13, 1908. In New Bedford ‘a 


Library. a 

GrirFin, E. D. A sermon preached, 1813, at Sandwich, at the dedication of ths 
meeting house. Boston. 1813. 

KENDALL, J. Sermon delivered at Dennis January 2, 1805, at ordination of Caleb 
Holmes to the pastoral office in that place. 1805. 

«—— Sermon delivered November-8, 1815, at ordination of Oliver Hart to the 
pastoral care of the East Church in Barnstable. Armstrong, Boston. 1816. 

Lorp, J. A letter to the general convention of the ministers of the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, in the year 1728, with the sentence of — 
excommunication passed on two that were members of the church in Chatham; 
and the translation of a Latin paragraph of Dr. Mather’s Magnalia: containing 
Mr. Nathaniel Rogers his Thot’s of impediments to reformation. Boston. 
1734. 

LoweE.u, C. The Trinitarian controversy. A discourse at the ordination of Daniel 
M. Stearns to the pastoral charge of the first church in Dennis, May 14, 1828. 
Simpkins, Boston. 1828. ‘ 


“ 
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Metien, J. Affection for the house of God recommended. A sermon at Yarmouth 
January 1, 1795, at the opening of a new meeting house. T. Hall, Boston. 


1795. 
Merrick, J. M. Discourse at dedication of congregational church in Sandwich. 
Boston. 1833. 


Patmer, A. P. A brief history of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Wellfleet, 
Mass. Rand, A., & Co., Boston. 1877. 

Sanrorp, J. Sermon, December, 1835, at dedication of the congregational meeting 
house in South Dennis. Barnstable. 1836. 

SmiruH, W. C. Congregational church in Chatham, 1720-1920. Historical ad- 
dress on the two hundredth anniversary of the organization of the church. 
Monitor Printing, Chatham. 1920. 

Srone, N., and Lorp, JosppH. Postscript in 1732 on renouncing communion with 
the church in Pochet, on account of the conduct of Samuel Osborn, the pastor. 
Boston. 1732. 

Tucker, E. T., and DinitincHam, J.H. Address at the exercises held in the Friends’ 
Meeting House at Sandwich, 10th month, 10th, 1907, on the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of a meeting of the Society of Friends 
in Sandwich. 1907. In New Bedford Library. 


5. Poetry. 


Crowkt1, J. F. Outdoors and in, a collection of verse. FourSeasCompany. 1920. 

— Pilgrim land from Plymouth to Provincetown, in pastel. Cape Cod Pub. 
Co., Inc., Hyannis. 1920. 

Lincoin, J. C. Cape Cod ballads and other verse. Appleton. 1921. 

Preston, M. Colonial ballads, sonnets, and other verse. Houghton. 1912. 

Stone, T. N. Cape Cod rhymes. Cambridge. 1869. 


6. Cape Cod Canal. 


Benton, J.H., Jr. Argument in behalf of the Old Colony Railroad Company before 
the Joint Committee on Harbors and Public Lands of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, March, 1884, upon proposed legislation relative to the Cape Cod ship 
canal. Wright & Potter, Printers, Boston. I1884. 

Boston Pusuic Lisrary. Historical manuscripts, No. 3. Journal of a survey in 

1791 for a canal across Cape Cod. ° The counterfeiting of Colonial paper money, 
1735-1739. Letters. Boston. 1902. 

Bourwetu, G. 8. Cape Cod Ship Canal. In part, the argument before the Com- 
mittee on Harbors and Public Lands, in favor of the bill to amend the charter of 
Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Company. Boston. 1900. 

Capg Cop Canau. A plea for the Fox Company and an attack on the old company. 
Boston. 1891. 

Caps Cop Suip Canau. Statement prepared to show the worth of the bonds of the 
company. Boston. 1887. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, C.F. Cape Cod Ship Canal Company: the position of the town of 
Bourne. Falmouth. 1891. 

Datton, J.W. Anillustrated story of the new maritime highway, with illustrations 
of the work accomplished to March 1, 1911. Sandwich. 1911. 

Herscuet, C. The Cape Cod Ship Canal. Rockwell & Co., Boston. 1878. 

Jonss, G. M., and Motss, O. G. (U. 8. Dept. of Commerce). Atlantic intracoastal 
canals: Cape Cod Canal. Supt. of Doc. 1918. 

McCatt, 8. W. Argument in favor of extending the charter of the Cape Cod Ship 
Canal Company. Boston. 1891. 

MaAssacuusetts Acts AND Laws. An act to establish the Navigation Canal Cor- 
poration. Boston. 1818. 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL CourT: JOURNALS, REPORTS, etc. 


bays. Boston. 1864. 

Miter, J. W. Cape Cod and its canal. J. W. Dalton, Sandwich. 1914. 

UnitTep States BurRBAU OF TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. Canal: Buzzard and 
Barnstable bays. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a memoir on 
the survey of the route of a canal. (19th Cong., 1st sess., House Doc. 174.) 
Supt. of Doc. 1826. | 

UnITED StaTEs CONGRESSIONAL Documents. Buzzard’s bay and Barnstable canal. 
Report and estimate, February, 1830. (21st Cong., Ist sess., Ex. Doc. 54, Vol. 
2.) Supt. of Doc. 1830. 

—— Letter transmitting memoir on the survey of the route of a canal to connect 
Buzzard and Barnstable bays. (19th Cong., 1st sess., Ex. Doc. 174, Vol. 10.) 
Supt. of Doc. 1826. 
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